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PREFACE AND DEDICATION. 



My dear Sister, 

This little book is the result of a 
suggestion made to me by yourself some years 
back. You stated it as the result of your ex- 
perience in the Parish with which you are 
connected, that there was a want of a manual 
of instruction for attendants at the Parish 
Church, especially for the less educated por- 
tion; you asked me to consider whether I 
qould not supply such a manual. 

The consequence of this request has been 
the following pages, which were commenced 
some time ago, but which I have only lately 
found leisure to complete.. They profess to 
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contain a Guide to the Parish Church, and I 
trust that in some respects they may supply 
the need which you represented to me as ex- 
isting, and which I believe really does exist. 
I am not sure that you will think the book 
entirely such as is required; you may think 
perhaps that in some of the sections I have 
discussed more difficult matters than the cha- 
racter of such a book demanded. But it must 
be remembered that the attendants at the Parish 
Church are of various classes, and that what 
to one may seem so simple as to be common- 
place, may to another supply the very hint he 
needs; while a section, which treats of matters 
beyond the sphere of one reader's thoughts, may 
give real assistance to a more highly educated 
mind. 

There is the same kind of difficulty in 
writing a Guide to the Parish Church, as 
there is in preaching a sermon to a mixed 
congregation ; the arrow which pierces through 
the joints of the harness of one, may quite fly 
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over the head of another ; and though nothing 
ought to be written or spoken which is not 
in a certain sense plain, yet it does not follow 
that because a remark is plain, it is therefore 
to all persons intelligible. 

In proceeding with the composition of this 
little book, several subjects occurred to me as 
desirable to be discussed, of which I had not 
taken account in the first instance; and even 
now I suspect that many of my brother Clergy 
will be able to give me hints concerning points 
which I have omitted, and which might have 
been advantageously introduced. I shall receive 
all such hints with thankfulness, and shall avail 
myself of them on a future occasion, should a 
second edition of the book be required. 

In the mean while, if the perusal of the 
book such as it is should lead any members of 
the English Church to a higher sense of their 
privileges, and a more reverent as well as more 
intelligent participation in the public worship 
of God, my end in writing it will have been 
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attained, and I shall feel thankful to you as 
having suggested the idea of it to my mind. 

Forgive me for thus making a letter to 
yourself answer the purpose of a preface ad- 
dressed to the reader, and believe me, 

Your affectionate brother, 



HARVEY GOODWIN. 



Cambridge, 
January 1855. 
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Guide Books are plentiful in the present day. 
There is scarcely a country which you can de- 
sire to visit and for which you cannot purchase 
a guide; and very useful such books are found 
to be, — they give you information concerning the 
best mode of reaching the country, the means 
of travelling in it, the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, the historical events of interest 
connected with it, and many other important 
points; and it is probably true that a great 
number of persons who travel in foreign parts, 
and who, without such a pocket companion as 
a handbook of the country, would reap little 
advantage from their journeyings, do frequently 
by help of such a book return home really the 
better for what they have seen. 
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May we not take a hint from this with regard 
to that journey which we so frequently make, 
namely, from our homes to the Parish Church? 
I do not think that there is any journey which 
is in general made with less previous prepara- 
tion, and which in fact requires more. For the 
reason why a person visiting foreign countries 
finds it necessary to study books containing in* 
formation concerning them is this — that the 
history, the manners, the customs, the ways of 
thinking belonging to those countries are diffe- 
rent from those belonging to his own ; and unless 
he studies the differences he may very easily 
shew great ignorance or indulge foolish pre- 
judices, and may be the worse rather than the 
better for leaving his home. And the same thing 
is true concerning the Parish Church ; it too has 
its history and its manners and customs, which 
require to be studied and understood; there 
may be many things which a person witnesses 
in the Parish Church which may seem strange, 
merely because he does not understand them, 
and which when he does understand them ap- 
prove themselves as most instructive and edify- 
ing; and there may be many things which do 
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not seem strange because long habit has de- 
stroyed all feeling of strangeness, and which 
nevertheless convey little or no meaning because 
the trouble necessary for understanding them 
has not been taken ; and though some portions 
of the Church Service may be more simple than 
others, still I think it may be asserted that 
there is noi portion which will not bear study, 
and that the whole performance of public wor- 
ship in Church will shine with a new and bright 
light, as soon as a man takes the work in hand 
of thoroughly studying and understanding the 
worship of the Church in all its parts. 

What a wrong impression may be made upon 
the mind, when either the proper sources of 
information are wanting, or the proper effort to 
understand the peculiarities of the place which 
we are visiting has not been made! Conceive 
the condition of a person placed in the midst of 
an English court of justice, without explanation 
of the meaning of the various forms and pro- 
cesses which he witnesses, or of the offices and 
duties of those whom he sees distinguished by 
their varied costumes: a meagre account, if 1 
mistake not, such a person would give of English 
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justice, rather unprofitable would be his visit to 
the court, and much surprised would he be when 
told that he had witnessed the chief glory of a 
free country. 

So also, if a person scamper through a country 
as rapidly as railways and steam- boats can take 
him, and then undertake to give an account of 
his travels, it may be easily believed that his ex- 
perience and opinions will not be of much value. 
This is not unfrequently done; foreigners come 
to this country for a short visit, and then on 
their return home draw pictures which we who 
know the country cannot recognize at all ; and 
Englishmen probably do the same with regard 
to foreign countries — but of this foreigners must 
themselves be the judges. 

Now there are good reasons why all this 
should be true of the Parish Church more than 
of almost any other place. For the customs of 
the place are ancient and the habits peculiar, 
and moreover the inhabitants belong, or profess 
to belong, to a very distant country, and they 
speak a language not easily intelligible to the 
inhabitants of this world. And yet the service 
of the Church is better worth understanding 
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than almost anything else to which we can de- 
vote our study, and at the same time, from the 
very fact of its being so frequently before us, we 
are not unlikely to treat it with carelessness. 

And another point may be remarked upon, 
namely this. It is the character of all things 
which are really sterling and good to improve 
upon intimate acquaintance. A good picture 
very often disappoints at first, and only exhibits 
its decided greatness after repeated study and 
the expenditure of much thought. Good music 
can be understood by very few persons on first 
hearing; light merry airs please uncultivated ears 
more than the deeper works of genius ; and yet 
those, who have taken the pains necessary to 
understand the great efforts of musical power, 
know that in such music there is a fulness and 
a satisfaction winch common melody does not 
possess. Poetry, architecture, sculpture, all illus- 
trate the same point. And to take quite a dif- 
ferent illustration, old friends are best because 
we have had time to study all their goodness, 
and the value of a friend may be known by the 
manner in which our love for him increases as 
we know him longer and more intimately. Is it 

b3 
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wonderful if such a principle should extend also 
to public worship, and if what is really good, 
and sterling in this class should require study 
and understanding before its excellence can be 
appreciated? and if ignorant and shallow per- 
sons should find fault? and if young persons 
without experience should be captivated by that, 
which in their maturer years they find to be 
quite inferior? 

Having these thoughts in my mind, I pur- 
pose to set down in the following pages a few 
hints concerning the public service of the Eng- 
lish Church. Some of them will apply to public 
service of any kind, some will belong entirely 
to our own ; some will be intended to give help 
to those who may need it, concerning the most 
fitting manner of conducting themselves in God's 
house and of joining in the sefvice ; others will 
have more particularly in view, the end of 
pointing out the excellence of the arrange- 
ments for public worship in the Church of Eng- 
land; the whole will be intended as a kind 
of manual of public worship, or Guide to the 
Parish Church. 

Before I proceed with my purpose however 
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there are two points upon which 1 desire to 
make a remark. 

In the first place, I am not bound to main- 
tain, and I am not going to attempt to prove, 
that in every minute circumstance the public 
service of the Church of England, especially as 
it is usually conducted, is ordered in the very 
best manner possible. I think that I should 
very much weaken my case were I to attempt 
to do so; and is it likely, when we consider 
the troublous times through which the Church 
of England had at and after the time of her 
reformation to pass, and all the obstacles which 
she has had to contend with since, and the 
extreme jealousy which is felt whenever any 
change is proposed, — is it likely that her service 
should be in every particular the very best in 
point of arrangement that could be devised? 
is it likely that a ship should weather as many 
gales as the Church of England has weathered, 
and on being examined should be found not to 
have lost a spar, or strained a rivet, or even 
have been damaged in her mere exterior appear- 
ance? I think that any one who studies the 
question carefully will be astonished to find how 
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little irreparable loss she has really sustained ; 
and many things which we might be inclined at 
first to condemn, we may eventually see reason 
to praise, and in all we shall shew only a dutiful 
discretion if we are slow to condemn that which 
perhaps wiser persons than ourselves have ap- 
proved. But anyhow I am not going to under- 
take the defense of every minute particular in 
the service of the English Church; or rather 
I am not going to attempt to prove that every 
thing is as near perfection as possible; and I 
wish that all persons would remember, that it 
is by no means necessary that a member of the 
English Church should be prepared to shew 
the excellence of every order and practice and 
custom : persons may be devotedly attached to 
their spiritual mother without committing them- 
selves to this, and I think it would be much 
better for those who are dissatisfied with the 
Church to endeavour to remove what they deem 
defective, by remaining in her communion and 
making their light to shine within her, than to 
desert and speak ill of her. However, in this 
little book I shall simply be concerned with the 
general structure and character of the service 
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of the Church; and whether these be perfection 
or no, I am myself well convinced that there 
is no service on this side of Heaven in which we 
can join, more pure or more worthy of the great 
end for which it was devised. 

The other point upon which I wish to make 
a remark is this. Some persons will object to 
making public worship a matter for rules and 
directions; they will say that prayer to God 
is a work of the heart, and that true prayer 
can only be taught by God's Holy Spirit; that 
the best preparation for public worship is to 
fall down on our knees, and say, as the dis- 
ciples did, " Lord, teach us to pray !" and 
that the Christian who is taught of God needs 
no other teaching. This is all true in a certain 
way, but it is not the whole truth; the Holy 
Spirit helps our infirmities, but He does not 
give His help to enable us to be idle or to 
encourage our presumption; Christ, when His 
disciples asked Him to teach them to pray, did 
not tell them to trust to the inspiration of the 
moment, but He taught them a set foran; and 
S. Paul says much of the order necessary to be 
observed in the Church ; and when orders and 
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rules have been once established, the way to 
avoid all formality is to fall in with the forms 
establbhed. We see this last observation verified 
in the case of those who are called Quakers: 
every one, except perhaps themselves, will say 
that persons of that sect are the most formal 
persons in existence, and yet they began by 
protesting against all forms; but they did not 
see that whatever being in itself innocent has 
become customary, ought not to be condemned 
as formal, and that the greatest formalist is he 
who in opposition to usual forms sets up forms 
of his own. The fact is, as regards public 
worship, that it is quite necessary for the sake 
of decency and order and edification that every- 
thing should be carefully arranged ; and any one, 
who would thoroughly understand the Church 
Service and fully profit by it, ought to study 
it and as carefully as possible comply with it. 
Of course, if any one thinks that a careful at- 
tention to forms can supply the place of heart- 
felt piety, or the grace of the Holy Spirit, he 
grossly deceives himself; but I do not think that 
cases of such self-deception are very common; 
and at all events, dear reader, if you suspect 
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the author of this little book of intending so 
to mislead you, and to teach you how you may 
worship God acceptably without that prepara- 
tion of heart which comes from the Lord, and 
to substitute a devotion of posture and form for 
a devotion of the heart, shut up the book at 
once ; or at least bear me witness that I hereby 
protest against such a notion as most impious 
and absurd. Indeed I should scarcely have 
thought it necessary to defend myself or my 
book from the suspicion of substituting any 
human appliances for the work of the Holy 
Spirit, if it had not been that many pious 
persons are in these days very fearful of such 
substitution being attempted ; possibly it may 
have been attempted ; there is nothing too foolish 
to find some hand to undertake it; but I am 
quite conscious that no such attempt will be 
made here, and the most that I desire is to 
help in the building and preparing an altar and 
sacrifice upon which the fire of the Lord may 
faU. 
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George Herbert says, in his own quaint way — 

Though private prayer be a brave design, 
Yet public hath more promises, more love: 
And love's a weight to hearts, to eyes a sign. 
We all are but cold suitors; let us move 

Where it is warmest. Leave thy six and seven; 

Pray with the most : for where most pray is Heaven. 

I do not know that it is necessary to enter 
into any reasoning to prove that attendance on 
public worship is a duty, because I think that 
amongst those who have any earnest feeling 
about religion, there will scarcely be found one 
who will not shew by his practice that he admits 
the duty while he rejoices in the privilege. 
Nevertheless it may not be amiss to say some- 
thing concerning the true idea of public service 
for several reasons, and amongst others for this, 
that many good people seem to betray defective 
views upon the subject. In proof of the exist- 
ence of such defective views, I will adduce two 
common phrases. In passing a church a person 
feels a curiosity to know who is the curate, 
who officiates in it, and accordingly he asks the 
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question thus, "Who preaches there?" Again, 
going to Church is repeatedly spoken of as 
" going to hear" this clergyman or that. Little 
phrases like these exhibit in the clearest manner 
the thoughts which lie beneath ; they are phrases 
founded upon the assumption that the great end, 
and that which on account of its predominant 
importance may be taken as expressing the 
whole purpose, of Churchgoing, is to hear ser- 
mons. And it is not uncommon to find persons 
who both by mouth and by pen support this 
view; it is sometimes set down, for example, 
as a distinction between the purposes of the 
house of God in the Romish Church and in the 
Church of England respectively, that in the 
latter the house is a meeting-house, a place of 
teaching, a religious school, which in the former 
case it is not, or only in an inferior degree. 
Now it is not the intention of the writer of 
this book by any means to disparage the im- 
portance of Christian preaching; I believe that 
the opportunity which is given to a Christian 
Minister, of instructing the minds and stirring 
up the hearts of his people from the pulpit, can 
scarcely be overrated as to its importance ; every 

c 
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one who has at all considered the influence 
which a man is able to produce upon his fellows 
by that marvellous gift of God, the power of 
speech, will be persuaded that as long as the 
world lasts, one great engine of spiritual good 
will be the public addresses of Christian teachers; 
especially will those hold a high view of the im- 
portance of preaching, who believe that Christ's 
ministers really receive a spiritual gift by the 
laying on of apostolic hands ; and nothing can 
be more foolish or indefensible than for any 
minister to make light of this part of his office, 
nor is it easy to believe that any earnest man 
could be found who would not shrink from 
the thought. This is no question of peculiar 
doctrine ; whatever views a clergyman may hold 
within the limits which the Church of England 
sanctions, a man who is permitted to stand up 
and exhort his brethren with all the advantages 
which can be possibly desired, — the certainty of 
respectful attention, the solemnizing preparatory 
effect of public prayer, the holy atmosphere of 
a church, the peace belonging to the Lord's 
day, — and who does not make use of these ad- 
vantages for the purpose of warning and exhort- 
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ing his brethren with all his heart and soul, — 
what is such a man? whatever he be, he is 
strangely unfit for the office which he holds as 
a minister to his brethren in spiritual things, 
a watchman for the Church, an ambassador from 
God, a worker together with Christ. 

Magnify preaching however as much as we 
may, still it is a most imperfect view of public 
worship to consider it as nearly the same thing 
as going to hear sermons. 

"Resort to sermons, but to prayers most: 
Praying's the end of preaching."* 

That this has been the tendency in England of 
late years can hardly be questioned, and there 
are many persons who little suspect themselves 
of defective Christian views, who nevertheless 
do practically regard going to Church as going 
to hear sermons. It will not be amiss then to 
put down a few remarks upon what may be 
considered to be the true idea of public wor- 
ship; and as it is my special purpose not to be 
lengthy and abstruse, but to be short, plain, 
and simple in what I write, I shall set down 

* George Herbert. 
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what I wish to say upon this subject in the two 
following paragraphs. 

First. God's house, though in one sense 
a house of Preaching, is more emphatically a 
house of Prayer; and the book which is our 
guide in God's house is called the " Book of 
Common Prayer." Reader, did you ever con- 
sider what was meant by that title of the book 
which we more familiarly call the " Prayer- 
book"? the true name, "the Book of Common 
Prayer/' is worthy of being noticed, because it 
really contains in itself the very pith and marrow 
of the question now under consideration ; prayer 
in the Church is common prayer, prayer from 
the body of Christ's people, prayer for common 
blessings, thanksgiving for a common redemp- 
tion. The public service of the Church, be it 
observed, is not like the private prayers of all 
the members of the congregation added together ; 
I mean that we are not to regard a Christian con- 
gregation as so many persons who have agreed 
to say their prayers together occasionally in the 
same place and at the same time; there is a 
meaning in public worship distinct from this. 
Christ our Lord is the head, not of a number 
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of disjointed limbs, but of a body compacted 
together, and the congregation of the faithful in 
Church is the body of Christians met together 
(so to speak) in their corporate capacity. Take 
an illustration; the aldermen and councillors of 
a corporate town may happen to be all assembled 
together in one room, but the assembly is not 
on that account a meeting of the Town Council, 
and a chance meeting of this sort would be 
altogether different in its nature from a regularly 
appointed meeting of the body as a body. Now 
Christians form a body, knit together by close 
bonds, all being members one of another, and 
all owning one head even the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
how is this union exhibited ? what is its outward 
mark? where is it that Christians are to be 
found specially as Christians? I reply that in 
the common worship of God in Church, and 
there only, they testify to themselves and to 
others their common life and their common 
redemption. No man has a private interest in 
the Saviour; Christ did not die to save a few 
■individual souls, but to found a kingdom, to 
establish a Church, to become the head of a 
redeemed body; and therefore, however holy a 

c3 
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man may be, however well instructed he may 
be, however diligent in private prayer he may 
be, he cannot occupy his proper position as a 
member of Christ's ransomed Church, if he 
"forsakes the assembling together" of Christ's 
people. 

Secondly. God's house is not only a house of 
Prayer, but it is also a house of Sacraments. I 
have put the argument in the previous para- 
graph by itself, without any allusion to the fact 
of Christians meeting in their public assemblies 
to celebrate the Lord's Supper, because I think 
that without any such allusion the argument is 
good and satisfactory; I feel sure that the more 
we consider the real nature of the redemption 
of the world by Jesus Christ and the manner 
in which it is spoken of in Scripture, the more 
we shall see the absurdity and impossibility of 
what I may call private Christianity, and the 
absolute necessity of public worship (apart from 
all consideration of public preaching) in a body 
constituted as is the Christian Church. But 
the argument is much enforced when we take 
into account the fact, of the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ being a part of the 
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public worship of Christians. This it must ever 
be remembered is one of the chief features of 
Christian worship, it is the very thing which 
beyond all others brought the early Christians 
together on the first day of the week; for we 
read* that they came together on that day "to 
break bread," that is, to celebrate the Lord's 
Supper; and to absent himself from the Holy 
Communion, would in primitive times have been 
considered almost equivalent to giving up the 
Christian profession. Now Communion, as the 
word implies, is no private thing; it is the 
joining in one for a certain purpose of a whole 
body ;• and though a man may pray by himself 
and may read the Bible by himself, yet by 
himself he cannot celebrate the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ; this is a social act, 
a work for a congregation, — not necessarily a 
large one, two or three may suffice if no more 
can be found, and Christ will be present with 
those two or three, — but a congregational act it 
is, and one which stamps upon public service a 
power of conferring grace and blessing beyond 
anything which private devotion can confer. 

* Acts xx. 7. 
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Here therefore is another and a very strong 
reason why the Christian should go regularly 
to God's house; a reason, I grant, which the 
laxity of modern times has in many parishes 
weakened to a most grievous extent, — shame 
upon us that it should be so! I grant that 
when the holy sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
which was the weekly feast of the Christians 
of the early Church, is celebrated three times 
in a year and sometimes not that, it may seem 
fantastical to set the partaking of this blessed 
food in the forefront of the reasons which should 
bring Christ's people together; but I speak of 
what ought to be, and what I have reason to 
believe is being realized continually in more 
and more of the Parish Churches throughout 
the land; and supposing a frequent celebration 
of the Holy Communion, — I do not say how 
frequent, but if we would be primitive and apos- 
tolical it should be every Lord's day, — supposing 
a frequent celebration however, I may well count 
this amongst the peculiar blessings, which Chris- 
tians must come to seek in the public worship 
of the Church. 

In few words then, the house of God besides 
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being a house of preaching is also a house of 
Common Prayer, and especially a house of Com- 
mon Sacraments, These are two definite cha- 
racters which belong to the Church, and which 
ought to lead men thither to worship God; I 
have not laid much stress upon the argument 
which George Herbert uses in the verse which 
I quoted above, in which he says, 

"Leave thy six and seven, 
Pray with the most : for where most pray is Heaven ;" 

I think however that this is a very good argu- 
ment; what is intended is to bring to mind 
the contagion which belongs to devotional as to 
all other strong feelings; it is easier to keep 
up the attention when surrounded by earnest 
worshippers ; the solemn Amen from a whole 
congregation, which seems almost to force an 
Amen from the heart of any one of the con- 
gregation who might have felt indifferent; — the 
soothing character of Church music, especially 
when it is animated with life as expressing the 
feelings of the whole body of worshippers; — 
the effect of the example of those whom we 
reverence and whom we see worshipping with 
ourselves ; — even the very atmosphere of the 
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place, the place where our fathers have wor- 
shipped, in which everything connects us with 
the memory of those who have departed in 
the faith of Christ, and in which there is 
much to warn us of the time of our own de- 
cease; — the place in which we or our children 
have been baptized, in which perhaps we were 
confirmed, in which we first joined in the Holy 
Communion; — all these things and a hundred 
others give to the public worship of the Church 
an advantage over any kind of private devotion, 
which a person must be very cold-hearted not 
to feel and acknowledge. I have however not 
rested much upon such arguments, because their 
strength depends to a certain extent upon taste 
and feeling, whereas I have desired to shew that 
the necessity of public worship depends upon 
nothing of the kind, because the Church of 
Christ necessarily requires Common Prayer and 
Common Sacraments in virtue of those principles 
upon which the Church is founded. 

Many conclusions immediately result from the 
view of public worship which I have here given. 
The following are a few of them. 

Persons who are somewhat deaf and have a 
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difficulty in hearing the sermon must not on 
that account absent themselves from the Parish 
Church, and imagine that it is unnecessary to 
go. Common Prayer and Common Sacraments 
remain, even though the advantage of hearing 
the sermon be lost. 

Persons who take the right view of public 
worship will not run about from one Church to 
another, seeking the stimulus of a new preacher. 
In large towns " itching ears" are not uncommon, 
and they interfere much with the development 
of the true Christian character. 

Persons who take this same right view will 
also feel disposed, after leaving Church, not so 
much to criticize the sermon, as to inquire how 
far they have themselves worshipped God m 
spirit and in truth. 

These are but specimens; any one who looks 
upon divine service from the point of view above 
described, will have no difficulty in drawing 
many other conclusions concerning his duty as 
regards the Parish Church ; and the reader will 
not sympathize with the writer of this book in 
the greater part of what follows, unless he be- 
lieves this point of view to be the true one. 
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There is a custom so prevalent in English 
Churches as to be almost universal, and a very 
excellent custom too, namely, that of offering 
up a private prayer immediately upon assuming 
our place in the Church. I believe that in most 
Churches a person who should take his seat 
without first appearing at least to offer a prayer 
would be regarded as ignorant and rude, if not 
something worse. But yet, like many other 
customs, there would sometimes appear to be 
too much of custom and too little of reality in 
the practice ; and not unfrequently a man seems 
as though reading in the crown of the hat 
which he holds before his face, rather than as 
though he were engaged in prayer. But the 
practice is a most holy one, and commends itself 
to our judgment as appropriate not to say ne- 
cessary; for the success of public worship de- 
pending (as it does) upon the present help of 
God's Holy Spirit, we cannot too soon after 
our entrance into God's house ask His blessing 
upon the work, which we are about to take in 
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hand; soon we shall be joined in the public 
expression of prayer and praise, and in order 
that we may not be left behind in zeal and 
spirit by our fellow-worshippers, it is well to 
pray for God's preventing grace. Moreover if 
we could fully realize the character of a Church 
as being the presence-chamber of the Most High, 
the place where His honour dwelleth, the house 
where He has been pleased to put His name, 
the guest-chamber where Christ meets His dis- 
ciples and sups with them, we should also feel 
that a posture of reverence befitted a suitor in. 
this presence-chamber. It is no superstition but 
a wholesome and reasonable feeling, I would 
almost say that it is an instinct of the human 
mind, which invests Churches with a solemn 
character and would teach us to fall down and 
ask God's mercy whenever we are called upon 
to enter them ; but even apart from this, private 
devotion is the proper preparation for public, 
and it may safely be said that he will never 
reap the full benefit of public prayer, who has 
not first prepared himself by begging the assist- 
ance of God's Holy Spirit. And undoubtedly 
the general prevalence of the custom of which 
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I have spoken shews that this is felt to be true ; 
nor is there any need to recommend the intro- 
duction of a practice which already is well-nigh 
universal ; but I may without danger of wasting 
my reader's time suggest, that the manner of 
prayer before public worship is apparently in 
the case of many Christians not quite what it 
should be, and I may also perhaps do him a 
service by presenting to him a few such appro- 
priate prayers as I have been able to find. Those 
which are given below are to be taken merely 
as specimens; the collection might be swelled 
indefinitely. 

I would say then, Christian reader, when you 
come into God's house for public worship, re- 
member that you have a difficult task to perform, 
difficult at least if it is to be performed well; 
you have to remove if possible from your mind 
all worldly thoughts, and to hold yourself in the 
attitude in which you would hold yourself, if you 
were one of a body of persons admitted into 
the presence-chamber of your sovereign, to ac- 
knowledge great benefits received and to ask a 
continuance of past favours. This is not easy, 
Satan will strive to prevent you from obtaining 
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a blessing if he can, and only God's Spirit can 
so influence your mind as to bring it into tune 
with the minds of angels and archangels who 
without weariness ever worship God ; kned down 
then on coming into Church, and offer up with 
all earnestness such prayers as the following: 

Lord, let me behold Thee in this Thy sanc- 
tuary, and see Thy power and glory ! For 
Thy loving-kindness is better than life itself, 
therefore my lips shall praise Thee. As long 
as I live will I magnify Thee after this manner, 
and lift up my hands in Thy Name. O satisfy 
me with the riches of Thy mercy which are in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

This is the house of God, this is the gate of 
Heaven! Give me grace, O Heavenly Father, 
to remember that I am in Thy presence; may 
our prayers and praises rise before Thee as 
sweet incense, and do Thou hear from Heaven 
Thy dwelling-place, and when Thou hearest 
forgive. 

O how amiable are Thy dwellings, Thou Lord 
of Hosts! My soul hath a desire and longing 
to enter into the courts of the Lord; my flesh 
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and my heart rejoice in Thee, O most merciful 
and gracious God! 

Almighty and everlasting God, mercifully look 
upon our infirmities; and in all our dangers 
and necessities, stretch out Thy right hand to 
help and defend us, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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What a very had habit is that in which some 
persons allow themselves, of not being in the 
Church at the commencement of the service! 
1 suppose all those who indulge the habit, while 
they would acknowledge that it was a bad one, 
would plead something in their own case by 
way of excuse; necessary duties, attention to 
families, and the like, will probably be the 
reasons assigned; and of course more allowance 
can be made for some persons than others ; with 
some the irregularity arises from mere careless- 
ness about the service, from a want of sense 
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of the importance and dignity of public worship ; 
they are thinking about other matters, and if 
when the proper time comes for going to Church 
they happen to be ready — so and good — if not, 
they will present themselves as soon after the 
bells have ceased as they conveniently can. But 
there are others who really find it necessary to 
plan skilfully and exert themselves vigorously, 
in order that they may be in their places when 
the service begins; such are persons who are 
the heads of large families, domestic servants in 
houses where there is much necessary work, and 
probably others. Persons who are late from 
carelessness are manifestly much more blameable 
than these, who have really to make an effort 
to worship God aright; the former deserve re- 
proof, the latter require encouragement. Be 
the causes of late attendance however what they 
may, the thing itself is one of most evil kind, 
injurious to the character of public worship, a 
disturbance to others, a loss and mischief to the 
persons themselves. And though I am far from 
saying that there are not cases in which early 
attendance in God's house may be impossible, 
yet I believe that the evil of being late might 

d3 
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often be avoided by care and diligence, and that 
it often would be avoided if the full extent of 
the evil were sufficiently considered. 

There are several ways in which the evil of 
late attendance in Church may be regarded, and 
though they are very different in kind, yet they 
all deserve attention. 

First. Looking upon the Church as the pre- 
sence-chamber of God's Majesty, a place in which 
God waits to be gracious and to manifest His 
presence in a special manner amongst the ''two 
or three" who are met together in His name, 
we may say that want of punctuality in at- 
tendance argues a disrespect to God's Majesty. 
Those who offend in the manner of which I am 
speaking probably do not intend any disrespect ; 
but they certainly would not act in the same 
manner if attending the Court of their Sovereign, 
and the only reason why they do not perceive 
that they are acting in a disrespectful manner, 
is that they do not sufficiently regard the Church 
as the place of God's peculiar presence. And 
certainly this will be allowed, that if a wor- 
shipper has the same feeling concerning public 
worship which the Psalmist had when he said 
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I was glad when they said unto me, We will 
go up unto the house of the Lord," if Church 
bells are to him angels' music, if he really regards 
himself when going to Church as going to pre- 
sent himself in God's presence and sure to re- 
ceive God's blessing, it will be no trifle which 
will be the cause of his loitering in amongst 
his brethren when they are engaged in their 
devotions. 

Secondly. As regards our fellow- worshippers 
the practice of coming into the Church after 
the service has commenced is most unfair and 
unkind. It disturbs their devotions, as much 
as it cheats us of our own. Indeed I do 
not know that anything can be more prejudicial 
to the right discharge of that solemn duty of 
confession of sins with which the service com- 
mences, than to have the voices of the congre- 
gation, which should be the only sound heard, 
mixed with the sound of trampling feet and 
creaking doors, not to mention the frequent 
disturbance of worshippers on their knees by 
those who occupy the same seat and have not 
come in good time. This is a consideration, 
which, on the ground of common courtesy and 
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thoughtfulness for the feelings of others, ought 
to weigh much with those who come to Church 
late. 

Thirdly. The persons in question themselves 
suffer in several ways: if in no other than this, 
they suffer from the want of time to collect 
their thoughts, and to put themselves as it were 
in the presence of God before they enter upon 
a service which demands all their effort and 
attention. But the chief loss which they sustain 
arises from this, that the service of the Church 
is not all prayer, nor all praise, nor all confes- 
sion; it is a combination of all, and a person 
who misses the earlier portion of the service 
cannot make up for the loss by attention to 
any subsequent portion; especially it should be 
noted that after the reading of the sentences 
with which our service commences, and which 
by the way are admirably well chosen for their 
purpose and at the reading of which every one 
ought to be present, and after the exhortation, 
comes a portion of the service in which perhaps 
more than in any other it is desirable that all 
worshippers should join — I mean, the general 
confession of sins; what a very necessary part 
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of public worship is this! how can worship be 
complete without it? and yet many persons 
who come to Church miss it continually; and 
if there be any blessing in the Absolution or Re- 
mission of Sins pronounced by the Priest as God's 
appointed minister, they miss that blessing too. 

Thus, whether we look at our duty towards 
God, or our duty towards our neighbours, or 
our duty towards ourselves, early attendance on 
public worship, the being in our places when the 
service begins, is absolutely required from all 
those who are not hindered by some obstacle 
which they cannot remove. But 1 will go further 
than this, and will suggest that those who are 
able to do so will find great benefit from going 
to the Church some short time, say ten minutes, 
before the service is appointed to commence. 
I know of those who have adopted this practice 
and who find great benefit from it; they are 
enabled to collect their thoughts better, to shake 
themselves more entirely free from worldly cares, 
to cast in review their life and conduct, to recal 
any acts which may require special humiliation, 
to make preparation in fact for the worship in 
which they are about to join. Of course there 
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are many persons who cannot do this, and I 
do not say that it is. necessary, but I am sure 
that there are many who might do it and who 
would find great benefit from the practice. 

We have a great tendency in the English 
Church to regard the Church as a place of 
devotion only during the actual performance of 
public worship, to confine private worship en- 
tirely to our own closets and homes. And un- 
doubtedly the Church is chiefly to be regarded 
as the place for the worship of the congregation, 
the place for common prayer and sermons and 
sacraments: but we may easily carry this prin- 
ciple too far ; in many cases in fact there would 
be a positive advantage in having our Churches 
constantly open as places of retreat for private 
devotion, as for instance in densely populated 
districts, where the opportunity of going apart 
from the multitude and resting awhile would 
often be a real boon to godly persons especially 
amongst the poor. Without however entering 
into this question, which does not now concern 
us, it can hardly be doubted by any one who 
reflects upon the matter that the hallowing in- 
fluences of a Church would be likely to be found 
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an aid to devotion in preparing for the more 
solemn service of the congregation, and a few 
minutes might advantageously be employed in 
reflection and private devotion before the com- 
mon prayer commenced. 

And there is one suggestion which I will 
make, though I make it with diffidence. Might 
not a devotional book be a useful companion 
to a worshipper during this quiet time of pre- 
paration for public prayer? Might not, for in- 
stance, holy George Herbert, or Jeremy Taylor 
be a suitable companion for the occasion? or 
might not this be a convenient opportunity for 
reading the weekly portion of the Christian 
Year? The principle seems to be recognized 
in the very common practice of using a " Com- 
panion to the Altar" at the time of Holy Com- 
munion; and I am disposed to think that the 
principle might be usefully extended in the 
manner which I have here suggested. But 
whether or no, a few minutes of quiet devo- 
tional reflection before actually joining in com- 
mon prayer would, I am convinced, be found 
by almost all persons a valuable aid in the 
public worship of God. 
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Reader, when you enter into your closet and 
shut to the door and pray to your Father in 
secret, do you ever sit down in a chair to per- 
form your devotions? Certainly not, you will 
reply ; how could you ask such a question ? of 
course I kneel down when I pray. Yes, of 
course you do; and is it not curious that the 
same 'of course' does not seem to apply to a 
Church which applies to a private chamber? 
Things are much better in this respect than 
they were some years ago, but even now there 
is very much in the greater number of Churches 
to shock scrupulous persons; here is a Church 
in which divine service has commenced, the 
clergyman has just said to the people, " where- 
fore I pray and beseech you as many as are 
here present, to accompany me with a pure 
heart and humble voice unto the throne of the 
Heavenly Grace," and now the people in answer 
to this appeal are professing themselves to be 
miserable sinners and are imploring God's mercy ; 
there are many of them, who seem to make their 
confession as though they felt it, you may see 
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many prostrate in attitude and repeating the 
sentences after the Minister with a humble voice 
as though they really meant what they were 
doing; but some of these worshippers give a 
very different impression; if they be miserable 
sinners, they seem to bear their misery very 
comfortably, and certainly conceal any pain they 
may. feel admirably well. Look at that smart 
lady fanning herself, sitting in the corner of 
her pew, as though she thought it was a very 
proper thing to shew oneself in Church, and set 
a good example; she says she is a miserable 
sinner, and undoubtedly she speaks the truth, 
but she scarcely seems sensible of the degree of 
truth which there is in her words : — then there 
is another person in the next seat to her, a 
well-dressed man, what would be called a re- 
spectable-looking man, he seems disposed to 
kneel if it were not for the mischief that kneeling 
would do to his clothes ;* — and there is another 

* "When once thy foot enters the Church, be bare : 
God is more there than thou: for thou art there 
Only by His permission. Then beware, 
And make thyself all reverence and fear. 

Kneeling ne r er spoiled silk stockings ; quit thy state. 
All equal are within the Church's gate. 

G. Hkrbbbt. 

E 
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and another; what a number of persons you 
may see amongst the apparently well-educated 
part of the congregation, sitting as much at 
their ease as if they were in their own houses, 
some just covering their foreheads with their 
hands, some making no pretence at ail of giving 
a devotional character to their attitude. But 
perhaps if we go into a part of the Church 
which the poorer people occupy, we shall find less 
to distress us, this must be a vice belonging to 
those who are spoilt by easy circumstances : not 
at all, the very contrary is the case; here 
sitting is almost universal, the people look as 
though they were sitting through the prayers 
as comfortably as they can and anxious for 
the sermon to begin. This is a sight at onee 
•curious to witness and very painful; painful it 
is, because every thinking person must know 
that sitting is not the proper attitude for one 
who comes to worship God, to confess his sins, 
to receive absolution, to implore grace for the 
time to come; curious it is, because not one of 
those persons whom we have seen sitting in 
their places would think of sitting to pray at 
home in their own chamber. 
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I da not think it worth while to inquire how 
this moat irreverent custom of sitting during 
public worship began, nor what gave rise to it; 
though I suppose that the fear of spoiling smart 
clothes has been at the bottom of the evil as 
much as anything ; but I shall pass on to remark 
the careful manner in which the posture of the 
worshipper is regulated throughout the whole 
service in the ritual of the English Church. 

But I must anticipate an objection; I shall 
be told that it is dangerous to lay too much 
stress upon posture, that there is no spiritual 
religion in this and the like. You must how- 
ever remember what I said before about forms; 
forms we must have, a large body whether of 
worshippers, or of soldiers, or of children in a 
school, cannot act together without forms; the 
thing to be looked to is that the forms be 
simple and good, and then he who conforms to 
them the most readily and heartily .is the leasj 
of a formalist. And with regard to the posture 
of kneeling as that of prayer, we have several 
Scripture instances to mark it as the right pos- 
ture. To take the chief instance first, we have 
the example of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, 
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of whose posture in prayer we read that "He 
kneeled down, and prayed:" so S. Luke tells 
us in chap. xxii. of his Gospel, and S. Matthew 
in the parallel passage* tells us that He "fell 
on His face," and S. Mark I that He "fell on 
the ground." So also S. Stephen "kneeled 
down" and prayed for his murderers; J and 
S. Peter "kneeled down and prayed" before he 
raised Dorcas from her death-bed ; (j and S. Paul 
"kneeled down and prayed" with the elders of 
the Church of £phesus;§ and when the same 
Apostle took his leave of the Christians at Tyre 
in order to go up to Jerusalem, the whole com- 
pany " kneeled down on the shore and prayed. "1F 
In like manner we find that in olden times king 
Solomon, when he made that remarkable prayer 
on occasion of the dedication of the Temple, 
made the same "upon his knees with his hands 
spread up to heaven."** And lastly, if we go 
from the Church Militant here on earth, to the 
Church Triumphant in heaven, we read of the 

* S. Matt, xxvi. 39, t S. Mark xiv. 35. 

% Acts vii. 60. || Acts ix. 40. 

§ Acts xx. 36. IT Acts xxi. 5, 

* * I Kings yiii. 54. 
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elders whom S. John saw in vision perform- 
ing their worship before the throne of God, 
that although they had seats in heaven, yet 
when they give glory to God they fall prostrate 
before Him who sits upon the throne, and 
casting down their crowns before Him in that 
posture perform their devotions and adore His 
Majesty.* 

Nor indeed could the saints either in the 
Old Testament or in the New have very easily 
chosen any other than a posture of prostration 
as that suited for their prayers. For it is to 
be noted that in both the Hebrew and the 
Greek, the words which we translate by wor- 
ship do necessarily involve the notion of falling 
down before Him whom we worship. In fact 
when we speak of choosing a posture for worship, 
may it not very possibly and even very probably 
be true, that man had no choice in the matter 
at all? when we see how universal is the in- 
stinct of prostration of some kind and to some 
extent as a symbol of submission and reverence, 
may we not probably conclude that it is in the 
truest sense an instinct, a sense implanted by 

• Rev. iv. 10. 

J*3 
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God Himself, a law perhaps impressed upon man 
at the time of the fall, when he lost his title 
to assume the erect attitude, which God had 
assigned to him, in the presence of that God 
against whom he had sinned? 

But perhaps to insist upon this is hardly 
necessary, because in his private chamber every 
one I suppose kneels; and the very point upon 
which I have chiefly laid stress is this, that 
whereas persons sit to worship God in Church 
they would never think of doing so in their 
own chamber. 

Now let us look at the rules for the different 
postures in different portions of the service, 
which are given in the Prayer-book and to 
which Christians of the English Church ought 
to conform. 

When the Minister commences the service 
by reading one or more of the sentences ap- 
pointed for the opening of public worship, the 
congregation stand; and in that attitude they 
listen, while the Minister further addresses them 
upon the duty of confessing their sins to 
Almighty God. 1 suppose the congregation 
were ordered to stand, because that would seem 
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to be the attitude of respectful attention; the 
Minister comes to us as an ambassador from 
Christ, and to shew that his message is welcome 
and that it will be attended to, the people rise 
up to meet him. 

But the address concluded there is to be a 
change of posture; the Minister finishes his ad- 
dress by praying and beseeching the people, with 
a pure heart and humble voice to join him in 
a confession of sins before the throne of the 
heavenly grace; and confession must be made 
in the humblest of postures, and that is why 
the Prayer-book orders the confession to be made 
by all kneeling. While on their knees the con- 
gregation repeat the general confession after the 
Minister sentence by sentence, and then in the 
same posture receive from him absolution in 
God's name which he delivers standing, that 
being the position of authority, and because when 
pronouncing absolution he no longer speaks with 
the people to God but for God to the people. 
The Lord's Prayer is then repeated by all kneel- 
ing, and this posture is preserved until, on the 
ascription of Glory to the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, the whole congregation rise, 
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the erect position being regarded as the fitting 
one for praise, as that of prostration is for con- 
fession and prayer. 

For the same reason the standing posture is 
preserved during the opening hymn Venite ex- 
vltemus, and throughout the Psalms; and gen- 
erally during all singing or reciting of Psalms 
and hymns the congregation stand. 

During the lessons the sitting posture is per* 
mitted; and this is not only a condescension to 
human infirmity, because the worshippers might 
be wearied with incessant kneeling and standing, 
but also it is the posture in which persons can 
listen with the greatest attention for a con- 
siderable period. On this account the same 
posture is permitted during sermons, and indeed 
this is the rule whenever the Minister is reading 
or speaking to the people, with a few excep- 
tions ; thus during the rehearsal of the Com- 
mandments, in the commencement of the Com- 
munion Service, the people kneel ; the reason 
being, that the people are taught to join in 
prayer to God that they may be able to keep 
God's laws : and again, in the reading of the Gos- 
pel, according to a very old custom, the people 
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stand, in acknowledgment of the praise due to 
God the Father for the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
His Son.* 

Thus during the whole of divine service the 
three positions of standing, sitting, and kneeling, 
are adopted for different portions according to 
these plain rules. 

First. For praise and singing of Psalms, 
stand ; and in addition, at the opening of service 
and during the reading of the Gospel. 

Secondly. For listening to lessons and ser- 
mons, sit. 

Thirdly. For confession and prayer, kneel. 

Do not these rules commend themselves to our 
best judgment as being simple and good ? suited 
to God's greatness, and our own infirmity? and 
who shall say that the person who observes them 

* The custom of rising up at the reading of the 
Gospel is certainly as old as Chrysostom, for he 
speaks of it in one of his homilies on S. Matthew: 
" If the letters of a king are read in the theatre with 
great silence; much more ought we to compose our- 
selves, and stand up with attentive ears, when the 
letters, not of an earthly king, but of the Lord of 
angels, are read to us." — Bingham's Antiquities, Bk. ziv. 
Chap. iii. } 10. 
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is a formalist? should we not rather commend 
him as one who is willing to put his own opinion 
out of sight and to follow in the way pointed 
out for him, as one who believes that in all 
matters in which God has not given express 
commands, a member of a Christian society best 
consults the edification of himself and his fellows, 
by adopting those rules of behaviour which the 
society has itself approved? 

I have already spoken of sitting in God's* 
house as being a condescension to human in- 
firmity; so in the presence of the Queen the 
recognized posture is that of standing, although 
in case of age and infirmity a subject is some- 
times requested to sit; and it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the rules of the Church Service 
are insisted upon with this- understanding, that 
compliance with them is not rendered incon- 
venient by the state of the bodily health of the 
worshipper, — a matter this, in which each person 
must judge, as between God and his conscience, 
what is right and fitting. But before leaving 
the subject I will notice, as confirming the view 
that standing and kneeling are the recognized 
postures, and sitting only a permissive regula- 
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tion, this curious fact, that there is through- 
out die service no positive direction to sit. 
Look for instance at the Rubric which orders 
the reading of the lessons ; it runs thus, 
"Then shall be read distinctly with an audible 

voice the First lesson, he that readeth so 

standing and turning himself, as he may best 
be heard of all such as are present. And after 
that, shall be said or sung, in English, the hymn 
called Te Deum laudamus, daily throughout 
the year." Here there is no direction concern- 
ing posture; but we are in the habit of sitting 
during the lesson, and then rising for the Te 
Deum laudamus, — a habit this however, per- 
mitted, but not enjoined. So again the Rubric 
which directs the Sermon, leaves the people 
standing after the rehearsal of the Nicene Creed, 
■and simply orders " Then shall follow the Ser- 
mon &c.," without particularizing a change of 
posture; it is no doubt very desirable that 
during the Sermon, which may possibly last half- 
an-hour or more, the congregration should sit, 
it is the posture most fitted for edification, but 
still no mention of it is made, and it must there- 
fore even in this case be regarded as permitted 
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and not enjoined. I have no wish to deprive the 
members of the Church of the opportunities of 
sitting, which custom has granted to them during 
the reading of the Lessons and of the Epistle, 
and during the preaching of the Sermon, but 
I think it is well worthy of the consideration 
of the sitting worshippers, those who make sitting 
not the exception but the rule, not a con- 
descension to infirmity but the prevailing posture 
in God's house, that this their favourite habit 
of sitting during divine service is nowhere even 
recognized by the rules for public worship given 
in the Church's own book. 

The fact is that posture during divine service 
is just one of those things which each branch 
of Christ's Holy Catholic Church has a right to 
regulate for itself, and when any particular 
Church has made its own rules according to the 
best judgment it is capable of exercising, then 
each member of that Church should conform, and 
should not allow either indolence or prejudice 
to interfere with conformity. It may however 
be worth while to remark, that the present re- 
gulations of the Church of England are not 
altogether in conformity with the usual rules of 
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the early Churches. We read in the works of 
a writer, who took great pains to examine and 
describe the practices of the Christian Church 
in the early times, " Of posture we find four 
kinds generally practised and allowed, namely, 
standing, kneeling, bowing, and prostration. For 
sitting, which some add as a fifth sort, was never 
allowed by the ancients as an ordinary posture 
of devotion. Standing was the general observa- 
tion of the whole Church on the Lord's Day, 
and the fifty days between Easter and Pentecost, 
in memory of our Saviour's resurrection. This 
custom may be traced as high as Irenseus, who 
derives it from apostolical authority."* And if 
the reader likes to consult the place referred to 
at the foot of the page, he may find much more 
information on the. same point; but the general 
result is, that in early times standing during 
divine service seems to have been the general 
rule on the Lord's Day, and kneeling on the other 
days of the week. 

Before I leave this subject I will give the 
reader the benefit of Hooker's remarks upon the 
changes of attitude and gesture practised in the 

* Bingham's Antiquities, Bk. xiii. Chap. viii. § 3. 

F 
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English Church. " When we make profession of 
our faith," says Hooker, " we stand ; when we ac- 
knowledge our sins, or seek unto God for favour, 
we fall down : because the gesture of constancy 
becometh us best in the one, in the other the 
behaviour of humility. Some parts of our liturgy 
consist in the reading of the Word of God, and 
the proclaiming of His law, that the people may 
thereby learn what their duties are towards Him ; 
some consist in words of praise and thanksgiving, 
whereby we acknowledge unto God what His 
blessings are towards us; some are such as al- 
beit they serve to singular good purpose even 
when there is no Communion administered, never- 
theless, being devised, at the first for that pur- 
pose, are at the Table of the Lord for that 
cause also commonly read ; some are uttered as 
from the people, some as with them unto God, 
some as from God unto them, all as before His 
sight whom we fear, and whose presence to 
offend with any the least unseemliness we would 
be surely as loth as they who most reprehend 
or deride what we do. 

" Now because the Gospels which are weekly 
read do all historically declare something which 
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our Lord Jesus Christ Himself either spake, did, 
or suffered in His own person, it hath been the 
custom of Christian men then especially, in token 
of the greater reverence, to stand, to utter cer- 
tain words of acclamation, and at the name of 
Jesus to bow; which harmless ceremonies as 
there is no man constrained to use, so we know 
no reason wherefore any man should yet imagine 
it an insufferable evil. It sheweth a reverent 
regard to the Son of God above other messengers, 
although speaking as from God also. And 
against Infidels, Jews, Arians, who derogate from 
the honour of Jesus Christ, such ceremonies are 
most profitable. As for any erroneous estima- 
tion, advancing the Son above the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, seeing that the truth of His 
equality with Them is a mystery so hard for the 
wits of mortal men to rise unto, of all heresies 
that which may give Him superiority above Them 
is least to be feared."* 

* E. P. Bk. v. Chap. xxx. The objection obviated 
in the concluding sentence was one of the Puritan 
objections of Hooker's time, and perhaps not likely 
to be pressed in our own. 
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I do not know of anything more commonly 
fatal to devotion in the Church than the wander- 
ing of the eye hither and thither. This remark 
of course applies chiefly to those portions of the 
service which are performed standing; and the 
temptation is greater to some than to others, 
and it is a temptation, the strength of which 
will be much increased by giving way to it. A 
person who goes to Church for the very purpose 
of seeing and being seen, will evidently not be 
disposed to take any pains to guard against the 
evil; in fact the use of the eye in spying out 
all that is to be spied out is the very thing which 
attracts him or her to Church; but this is a 
vile use to make of God's house, and though 
I am persuaded that not a few who go to Church 
do in reality go upon this principle, yet I am 
pretty sure that no such person will trouble 
himself to read this book or any like it; and 
therefore I shall assume that my reader, if a 
victim of the temptation of the wandering eye, 
is an unwilling victim and ashamed of his weak- 
ness. What is the remedy? the eye upon the 
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booh : never mind what is the colour of Mrs. A's 
new bonnet, nor why Mr. B, who is so regular 
in general, is not at Church to-day ; in fact, do 
not permit any single thought to run through 
your mind except thoughts of God. But how 
can you help it ? again I say, the eye on the book : 
you have the whole service which is to be per- 
formed given in your Prayer-book and Bible; 
follow them, keep your eye upon them, and then 
it cannot be playing truant elsewhere. 

But besides the wandering eye and the wander- 
ing of thought connected with it, there is much 
wandering of thought in a Church* quite as 
mischievous, but not so easily guarded against. 
Satan will always make his strongest attacks 
upon Christian minds on this side; if he can 
contrive to cause the mind to wander from the 
subject before it, so that the professed worshipper 
might, for anything he understands of the ser- 
vice, as well be out of the Church as in it, then 
Satan has done his work well. This wandering 
of thought is a great difficulty in the way of 
almost every Christian; and it does not belong 
to public worship only, it belongs to all acts of 
devotion, but I only treat of it here as my sub- 

f3 
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ject requires me, namely, as belonging to public 
worship; it is, however, a deep -lying difficulty, 
one which cannot be removed once and for ever, 
one which will perpetually recur, and, like a 
weed which has been cut down but has left its 
roots running deep into the soil, will soon get 
head again if not watched and continually kept 
under. What is to be done then ? In general 
I should say that the danger of wandering 
thoughts will become less as the dignity of the 
worship of God is more deeply felt ; a perpetual 
effort to realize the presence of God, or (to speak 
more correctly) to realize the truth that we are 
present to Him, that all our thoughts lie open 
and undisguised before Him with whom we have 
to do, a perpetual effort of this kind will serve 
as a considerable antidote to the efforts of Satan 
to fill our mind with vain thoughts. Again, I 
should say that in this, as in all spiritual combats, 
a sense of our own weakness and proneness to 
fall, and a corresponding sense of the need of 
the Holy Spirit's aid, is necessary to give us any 
reasonable hope of keeping our minds free from 
evil thoughts: he who thinks he stands must 
take heed lest he fall; he who thinks he can 
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serve God in his own strength, will perhaps only 
be taught by painful spiritual falls that he must 
have a strength not his own. Hence also a 
person will hardly serve God aright unless he 
feels the great difficulty of doing so, the possi- 
bility, not to say probability, of Satan cheating 
him of his blessing, and unless he therefore makes 
it his constant effort to guard against his enemy, 
and his constant prayer to be delivered from 
evil. I know that to some persons such language 
as this will appear mistaken ; they will say that 
God's children serve Him from the heart, wil- 
lingly, lovingly, involuntarily, and that if a man 
be truly converted in heart to God, he will need 
no rule to guard him from wandering thoughts, 
except the constraining love of Christ. I fear, 
however, that such a view would drive many 
humble Christians to despair; because, feeling 
their own infirmity, they would conclude that 
if a real conversion of heart to God did neces- 
sarily imply this complete and constant harmony 
of the soul with the service of God, then they 
can lay no claim to such conversion. And in- 
deed I believe that although there may be sea- 
sons when the Christian soul runs so willingly 
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in the course of God's commandments that it 
needs no guiding or help or check, yet these 
Seasons are exceptional and not the rule of the 
life of the Christian soul. And this view becomes 
the more reasonable when we remember that 
nine persons out of ten amongst Christians are 
persons immersed deeply in worldly cares and 
worldly business, the cares of family, hard labour 
for daily bread, and the like : now the neces- 
sary devotion of time and energy to worldly 
work — a devotion be it observed entirely ac- 
cording to God's good providence — does un- 
questionably render the mind liable to be infected 
with cares and unwelcome thoughts, when it 
should be wholly absorbed in devotion ; yet these 
are the persons with whom we have to do; I 
do not wish to blame them, but to help them ; 
I do not wish to say to them, My good friends, 
you are very much taken up with worldly cares 
and worldly business, and as long as you are 
so you cannot be spiritually minded ; when you 
can give up the world, then you may expect 
to be converted to God, and then His service 
will be a delight to you : I do not wish to speak 
thus, because I think it would be heartless and 
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cruel; I would rather say, My brethren, God 
has placed you where you are and He knows 
your difficulties, and what He expects from you 
here is not perfection, but zeal in struggling 
against your difficulties; do not think it im- 
possible to serve God while worldly occupations 
engage you, but rather sanctify your occupations 
by a vigorous effort to serve God. And indeed 
I suspect that if we had the power of examining 
and coming at the truth, we should find that 
this supposed state of entire conversion of heart 
in which the mind of the Christian requires no 
rules or restraints, but runs in the way of God 
without let or hindrance, is rather a fiction than 
an actual sober reality. I do not think, in fact, 
that the experience of holy men will support it, 
though I would grant that by certain very pure 
and holy servants of God a marvellous degree 
of freedom from the ordinary weaknesses of 
human nature has been obtained : — an admission, 
however, which does not affect the point in hand, 
partly because I suppose my readers to be not 
extraordinary but ordinary everyday Christians, 
and partly because it does not appear that those 
who have attained to the greatest fervour and 
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constancy of devotion have done so in any other 
way, than by watching and diligence and taking 
Heaven as it were by force. 

I hold then that the power of fixing the at- 
tention during divine service, and driving away 
wandering thoughts in the manner which such 
attention implies, is a power to be gained by 
every earnest Christian and to be strengthened 
by practice and effort; and giving full weight 
to the fundamental principles of reliance on the 
help of God's Holy Spirit, self-abasement, fre- 
quent applications for aid at the Throne of Grace, 
principles having their whole life centred in the 
earnest desire to serve God and walk with Him, 
I would add one or two plain practical hints, 
which may be found useful by those who have 
laboured under the difficulties of which I have 
been speaking. 

First. I think that the use of a Prayer-book, 
so as to follow the words of the prayers, will 
be found highly advantageous. Persons some- 
times depend upon their knowledge of the prayers 
to follow them without book, and some may 
be able to do so, but the greater number of 
persons will probably find much assistance from 
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the book, however thoroughly they may re- 
jnember the prayers. Indeed this opportunity 
of gaining assistance for the attention by means 
of the book, seems to me to be one great argu- 
ment for the advantage of set forms of prayer 
above the method of extemporaneous, or at all 
events unwritten or rather unprinted, effusions. 
For the same reason I should recommend persons 
to find the lessons, and to follow the Minister 
while reading them. 

Secondly. The plan, which I have before sug- 
gested, of repairing to the Church some little time 
before the commencement of the service, will be 
found to give great aid in fixing the attention 
throughout. The mind will be calmed, worldly 
cares will have been replaced by thoughts proper 
for the House of God, time will have been given 
to reflect upon the solemnity of the service, and 
greater means of arming against the weapons of 
the enemy with the defensive armour of prayer. 

Thirdly. In case we find ourselves faulty in 
the particular now under consideration, it will 
be well to keep the failing much before our eyes, 
to think upon it frequently, to make it matter 
for repentance and sorrow ; for thus by grieving 
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over the past, we shall be more likely to do 
better for the time to come, and the remem- 
brance of our fault will produce sorrow, and 
sorrow will beget repentance, and repentance 
will lead to amendment. 

Fourthly. A careful compliance with the 
various rules and customs of the Church will 
be found an advantage as an aid to fixing the 
attention : of course this is not the only advan- 
tage; but certainly the frequent change of pos- 
ture, and the variety of the service, consisting as 
it does now of an address from the Minister, 
now of Psalms recited in turns by Minister and 
people, now of Lessons read by the Minister, 
now of Creeds repeated, now of Litanies, now 
of Collects, — this character of the service is pro- 
bably intended, and certainly is found in fact, 
to possess a great tendency to keep the mind 
fresh and the attention alive. 

Little hints of this kind are not to be de- 
spised; useless as external rules are when there 
is no true preparation of heart, nothing can be 
more useful when that preparation has by God's 
grace been made; Jacob worshipped God lean- 
ing on the top of his staff, it was but an earthly 
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and frail support, and yet it answered the pur- 
pose of enabling a man of God to overcome his 
infirmities and look up to Heaven. There may 
be times in the life of a Christian, when the 
willingness of the spirit altogether eclipses the 
weakness of the flesh ; but then it must be re- 
membered that the public worship of Almighty 
God has to be performed not at times chosen 
by the worshipper himself but at stated periods, 
and when the Church bells ring then the spirit 
of the worshipper is expected to respond, and 
sometimes it will require an effort even with the 
best of Christians to banish all worldly thoughts ; 
but the effort is one well worth making, and 
those who value the blessing of public worship 
most will make it the most vigorously. And it 
will be well to remember that the author of all 
impediments which lie between us and God is 
no other than our great spiritual enemy, and 
that the greater is the privilege of worshipping 
God in Church, the greater will be the efforts 
of the Devil to annul the privilege; but the 
Devil may be resisted, and as a sling and stone 
in the hand of David slew the giant, so very 
simple rules may with God's help be useful for 

o 
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the defense of a Christian in his spiritual war- 
fare. 

I shall conclude this section with five rules 
concerning the Church Service taken from Bishop 
Beveridge, which will enforce what has been 
said in this as well as in the preceding sections. 

" First. Come not to our public prayers only 
out of custom or for fashion's sake, as the manner 
of some is, but out of a sincere obedience to 
God's commands, and with a sure trust and con- 
fidence in His promises for His blessing upon 
what you do. For which end it will be very 
good, as you go to Church, to bethink your- 
selves whither you are going, and what you are 
to do there, that so laying aside all other busi- 
ness, you may put yourselves into a right temper 
for so great a work. 

"Secondly. Frequent our public prayers as 
often as you conveniently can. The oftener you 
are at them, the better you will like them, and 
the more edified you will be by them ; and, 
therefore, do not satisfy yourselves with hearing 
them once a-week : in [many places] you may 
enjoy the benefit of them publicly every day, 
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and so keep your hearts continually in a holy 
and heavenly frame, and always live as becometh 
Christians : and if you neglect such opportunities 
as are now put into your hands, you will one 
day wish you had not; but then wishing will 
do no good. 

"Thirdly. If possible, come always at the 
beginning of Divine Service ; otherwise you will 
certainly miss of something that would have been 
edifying to you, and perhaps of that which at 
that time might have done you more good than 
all the rest. Neither will you lose the benefit 
only of a part of it, but in some measure of 
the whole too; all the parts of it being linked 
together in so excellent a manner and method, 
that they influence and assist each other : so 
that nothing can be omitted either by Minister 
or People, but the whole will suffer by it, and 
lose something of that virtue and efficacy, which 
otherwise you will find in it. 

"Fourthly. All the while that you are in 
God's house carry yourself as in His special pre- 
sence, suitably to the work that you are about; 
standing while ye praise God, and kneeling when 
ye pray unto Him, as our Church hath directed 
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you : for though these may seem little things in 
themselves, yet they are of great consequence, 
both to our worshipping God aright, and to our 
being edified by what we do. 

" Lastly. Take special care all along to keep 
your mind intent upon the matter in hand : 
when you confess your sins to God, do it with 
a hearty and sincere repentance for all the 
errors of your life past; when the Absolution 
is pronounced, receive it with a firm and stead- 
fast faith in Christ our Saviour ; when you repeat 
or sing the Hymns and Psalms, raise up your 
spirits as high as you can, to join with those 
above, in praising and magnifying the eternal 
God ; when the Word of God is read, hearken 
diligently unto it, and consider seriously what 
He that made you saith to you, and requireth of 
you, and resolve, by His blessing, to believe and 
live accordingly : and all the while that you are 
upon your knees, putting up your petitions to 
the Most High God, let your whole souls be 
employed in it, earnestly desiring the good things 
you pray for at His gracious hands, and humbly 
confiding in His faithful promises for the grant- 
ing of them. By this means you will perform 
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reasonable service unto God; and, by conse- 
quence, that which will be very acceptable unto 
Him, and as profitable and edifying to your- 
selves: whereas they that do not observe this 
rule, cannot be properly said to pray, or serve 
God at all. And therefore it is no wonder that 
they come to Church and hear the Common 
Prayer read, and yet are no way edified by it. 
Indeed it is impossible that they should: foras- 
much as all the benefit and edification that we 
can possibly receive from any of our devotions, 
depends very much upon the due intention of 
our minds in the performance of them ; to which 
both a form of prayer in general, and ours in 
particular, is a very great help. 

"Do but observe these plain and necessary 
rules in using the Common Prayer, (without 
which you cannot be truly said to use, but 
rather to abuse it,) and you will soon find it 
to be true, that all things in it are done to 
edifying."* 

* Sermon by Bishop Beveridge on " The excellency 
and usefulness of the Common Prayer." 
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How very few people do this ! you may go 
into some Churches and hear the Parish Clerk 
reading the verses of the Psalms, or saying 
Amen, almost by himself. I remember once 
examining some Sunday School children, and 
endeavouring to lead them to see that the Ab- 
solution ought not to be repeated by the people 
but said by the Minister only ; I asked the ques- 
tion, by whom ought the Absolution to be read, 
and received the correct answer, by the Minister ; 
but when I asked the further question, by whom 
ought the Amen at the conclusion to be said, 
I received the answer, by the Clerk: I could 
not help thinking, that the child who gave me 
the answer had unconsciously uttered a very 
severe satire upon the manner in which the ser- 
vice is frequently performed. The child, judg- 
ing of what ought to be from what is, naturally 
came to the conclusion that the Amen belonged 
to the clerk; indeed I will undertake to say, 
that the notion of nine uninstructed persons out 
of ten is that the peculiar business of a clerk 
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is to say Amen ; and yet what a gross absurdity 
this is ; if the saying of Amen express the assent 
to and participation in the prayers by those 
present, what profit can there be in a clerk 
saying the Amen? if it is to be said by a de- 
puty, why not allow the Clergyman to read the 
Amen as well as the prayer, and so make the 
process more simple? The fact seems to be 
that the office of clerk in a Parish Church is 
one fitted chiefly to a rude and ignorant con- 
dition of society ; the intention is that the people 
shall have a leader, and probably in a very igno- 
rant congregation this may be the only means 
of conducting a service, in which one part has 
to be borne by the Minister and the other by 
the people; but in a congregation consisting of 
persons well or moderately well educated, and 
nine-tenths of whom probably are more fit to 
lead their brethren than him who is appointed 
to be clerk, the office appears to be not only 
unnecessary but mischievous. For the natural 
effect of recognizing a person, whose business it 
is to perform after the manner of a leader those 
portions of the service which are assigned to 
the people, is to make the people careless and 
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to encourage the notion that an audible render- 
ing of the responses by the worshippers is not 
required. It may seem a severe thing to say, 
but I believe it to be true, that no one knows 
the real dignity of the service of the English 
Church, who has not assisted at its performance 
without the addition of a clerk ; the noble effect 
of a large number of voices repeating God's 
praises or deprecating His wrath in unison, id 
not then injured by the anomalous addition of 
one voice standing out from the rest in that 
strangely unmusical undevotional manner which 
seems, with rare exceptions, to attach to the 
ministrations of Parish Clerks. The mischievous 
tendency of the clerk system seems to be making 
itself felt, and there are now not a few Churches 
in which the services of such an office are dis- 
pensed with, to the great benefit of the congre- 
gation and the improvement of the character 
of the service. 

However, clerk or no clerk, the duty of the 
worshippers is clear ; and every one who wishes 
to enter into the spirit of public worship should 
give the responses audibly, the better educated 
encouraging the others to join, and so each con- 
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tributing to the noble tribute of worship, which 
ascends like sweet incense before God's throne 
from a Christian congregation met together in 
His name. 
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Here I would throw in a hint which may 
seem perhaps to some of my readers unnecessary, 
but which I have no doubt will prove to many 
persons useful. Great advantage will arise to 
the Christian worshipper on the Sunday, if he 
have prepared himself by a study of the services 
appropriate to the day. Some portions of the 
service are fixed, that is are the same from one 
Sunday to another, but others are changeable, 
and it will be well to search these out before- 
hand, and so to be prepared to use them to the 
greatest advantage. The changeable portions are 
the Psalms, the Lessons, and the Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel; and these, especially the Lessons 
and the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, it will be 
desirable to have sought out and examined be- 
forehand. This will be desirable because a person 
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who does so will find, that when he listens in 
Church to the portions of Scripture to which he 
has previously directed his attention at home, he 
will understand them far better than he would 
if they came upon him without such previous 
examination. But besides this, he will frequently 
find that the different portions of Scripture and 
the Collect appointed for a particular day ex- 
plain and throw light upon each other; some- 
times they are evidently chosen with especial 
reference to this mutual elucidation, sometimes 
it may be the result of accident, but anyhow it 
will form a valuable study for the Christian to 
take the various portions of Scripture which are 
thus brought % together into the service of one 
day, and to examine their mutual bearing ; and 
many will thus be led to see that Scripture is 
an admirable interpreter of itself; and it will 
be a healthy exercise for the mind to strive to 
understand Scripture in this way ; and when the 
services have thus been previously studied, the 
Scriptures for the day will be listened to with a 
degree of insight and of satisfaction, which can- 
not perhaps be otherwise easily obtained. Some- 
times moreover the Scriptures of the day may 
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contain some difficulty which cannot be got over 
in merely listening to them once read, and in 
such oases it will be a great advantage previously 
to have scanned the difficulties, and examined 
them at leisure, and endeavoured to surmount 
them; and what a pleasure may sometimes be 
enjoyed, when after toiling over some hard 
passage which the services have presented, and 
having contended with it almost in vain, the 
sermon on the Sunday is made to deal with the 
•very difficulty, and by the light so thrown upon 
it the passage which had perplexed the con- 
scientious Christian starts into clear day; and 
how much more will such an elucidation be 
valued by one, who has in a manner earned it 
by his own previous care and study, than by 
one who had never thought of the difficulty until 
the Minister pointed it out. 

In what I have here said it would seem to 
be implied, that the Prayers of the Church are 
to be joined in only once in the week, that is, 
on Sunday. And indeed, though many of our 
Churches are open daily, still the number of 
those, who can participate in the privilege of 
public worship frequently during the week, must 
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always be small, and those who can will be the 
persons least in need of a Guide to the Parish 
Church ; I have in my mind chiefly, while I write 
these pages, that large class of persons whose 
leisure is small, and who cannot hope to join 
in the services of the Church more frequently 
than on each Lord's Day ; and even if persons 
should be so circumstanced that they can attend 
a Church during the days of the week, still, so 
far as the present subject is concerned, it does 
not follow that on those days they will have 
time for careful study of the service beforehand ; 
and certainly the Sunday service with its proper 
first Lessons and Epistle and Gospel, requires a 
more than ordinary amount of attention, and the 
absence of worldly occupations upon the Lord's 
Day will enable the greater number of persons 
to give some attention to the study of these 
parts of the service, if they wilL 

With regard to the second Lessons, which are 
the same for week-days and Sundays, it is worth 
while to consider whether the order of reading 
the New Testament given in these lessons would 
not be a good order to be adopted by Christians 
in their private daily reading of the Scriptures. 
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If this be done, then the Sunday second lessons 
will fall into the routine of Scripture reading, 
whether in the closet or in the Church. 

4 

I may observe before leaving this subject, 
that the mutual relation of the Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel is frequently so striking that it has 
led some writers to suppose that the name Collect 
is intended to signify that the prayer so called 
is collected out of the Epistle and Gospel ;* I do 
not at all believe that such is the origin of the 
word, indeed it seems to me quite palpable that 
its origin is very different, nevertheless the fact 
of such a derivation having been proposed is 
worth noting, as pointing out the relation which 
very often exists, and as suggesting to us the 
advantage which may accrue from studying the 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel together. 

It is a question, to what extent it is desirable 
to introduce music into divine service. The 
Church of England, with that caution and mo- 

* Wheatley, Chap. iii. § xix. 

H 
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deration which characteristically belong to her, 
leaves the matter to a great extent discretional, 
and to be decided upon by the particular cir- 
cumstances of different congregations. Thus 
several portions of the service are appointed 
either to be said or sung : the Psalms of David 
are pointed for singing, and therefore the singing 
of them is recognized, but it is not expressly 
ordered; and a place is marked out, namely 
after the third Collect, for an anthem, in those 
Churches in which an anthem, can be advan- 
tageously introduced. Unquestionably the ser- 
vice of the English Church only appears in all 
its grandeur, when it is choral to the full extent 
allowed by the Prayer-book; but as true taste 
is shewn not so much in grandeur, as in con- 
sistency, and as the fittings up of a palace or 
a mansion may be quite unseemly in a cottage, 
so the proprieties of public worship demand not 
a uniformity of practice between the Cathedral 
and the Village Church, but a mode of conduct- 
ing the service in each case most adapted to 
its peculiar circumstances. At the same time 
it is to be remembered, that in general much 
may be done towards raising and improving 
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musical taste ; and it is quite wonderful to what 
an extent, by proper training, musical power has 
in some country villages been evoked. And 
though it is certainly true that the feeling for 
music varies much even in different parts of 
England, so that in some parts music appears 
to grow wild, and in others it is the merest 
exotic, still in a considerable population chosen 
from any part of the country, it is probable 
that there will always be found a fair amount 
of musical power. 

The question of the abstract propriety of a 
musical service is one difficult to argue, because 
it is a question almost prejudicated in each 
person's mind by his own musical or unmusical 
feelings. To one who has a thoroughly musical 
soul, it appears self-evident that divine worship 
should be musical, and he may fairly quote, in 
favour of his view, the representation of the 
highest service in heaven, witnessed by S. John 
in vision, as being a musical service; on the 
other hand, there are those whose minds have 
no musical sympathies, and to them a choral 
service is formal and unedifying. Probably we 
shall be kept free from practical errors in this 
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matter, if we remember that the service was 
made for man, and not man for the service ; and 
that however obvious the truth of one side of 
the question may seem to some, still if they be 
a decided minority in any congregation of Chris* 
tian people, they ought to make their wishes bend 
to the contrary wishes of their brethren. 

In almost all Churches, except the Cathedrals, 
it has been for a long time the habit to introduce 
metrical Psalms and Hymns ; and this is a por- 
tion of the service in which there is probably 
more room for improvement in general than any 
other. The psalms and hymns themselves are 
for the most part very unworthy of their place 
in Christian worship, and often succeed in com- 
bining to a very painful extent bad doctrine, 
bad taste, and bad poetry; while the tunes to 
which they are set are sometimes, but probably 
not to such an extent as some years back, com- 
pletely undevotional and sadly unfit for a Church. 
This, however, is not a part of the subject which 
it lies in my way at present to discuss ; the 
question rather is, what may the congregation 
do to render the singing of psalms and hymns 
as worthy of public worship as possible? and 
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the obvious answer is, let all join in the singing 
who can. But how are they to join ? they may 
do so either skilfully or unskilfully; and cer- 
tainly an unskilful performance from the heart 
of a congregation is better than the most skilful 
performance without it : but why not skilful and 
from the heart too? when several hundreds of 
voices are to be raised together, it seems quite 
obvious that they will need marshalling and 
drilling in order even to keep them in their 
places; but more than this, the skilful singing 
of a psalm differs not only in degree but in kind 
from the unskilled singing of the same: un- 
taught singing may produce a fine body of 
melody under favourable circumstances, but it 
will scarcely produce harmony ; and harmony is 
that in which the power of music to a great 
extent consists; the music must be part-music 
to be really effective, and this cannot be without 
a careful study of the parts. 

There is not so much need, perhaps, of insist- 
ing upon the need of musical study, in order 
to render Church music what it should be, as 
there would have heen some years ago; the 
number of publications of part-music at a cheap 

H 3 
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rate shews that a great deal is being done in this 
direction. At the same time much remains to 
be done; the work is very far from complete; 
the reproach which has long been heavy upon 
the English Church is not wholly removed ; and 
therefore it may not be without use that I lay 
stress upon the subject here. And this is cer- 
tain, that nothing effective can be done without 
a good deal of practice in the course of the week. 
It is not my purpose to make suggestions -con- 
cerning the method of practice so far as regards 
a parish or a congregation, because I am espe- 
cially writing for private Christians ; but to them 
1 suggest that in this, as in other respects, the 
efficiency of the mode of conducting public 
worship, the worshipping of God not merely 
in the decency, but in the beauty of holiness, 
should be with them a matter of continual con- 
cern ; and if by some pains spent upon the study 
and practice of sacred music they can add to 
the beauty of the public service, they should 
deem those pains well bestowed. Why should 
Christians be lasy as regards their devotions? 
does this make them more spiritual? is a man 
more religious because Alto, Tenor, and Bass 
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are an unknown language to him ? or is not this 
true rather, that the service of the Church will 
take more hold on the affections and become 
a more living thing, in proportion as a person 
qualifies himself more completely to bear his 
part in its performance? It was a soul very 
full of music that indited these words : " I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go into 
the houde of the Lord." 



®it SimpMi at §tm m 60ft J am. 

One of the great evils of the day is an 
excessive indulgence in finery of dress. Every 
age has its peculiar evils, and this is one of 
those which belong to our own. I do not sup- 
pose that there is any change in taste in such 
matters: the prophet Isaiah shews us, by his 
catalogue of female finery in the second chapter 
of his prophecy, that the daughters of Zion, in 
his day, had left very little for subsequent ages 
to add to the art of tricking out the body, 
" walking with stretched-forth necks and wanton 
eyes, walking and mincing as they go." But 
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the peculiarity of our times is that people not 
only have the love of finery, as people always 
had, but they can very easily indulge it, much 
more easily than in any former age; finery is 
to be had for almost nothing, and a servant-girl 
with moderate wages can make more show and 
parade than persons in affluent circumstances 
could two centuries ago. And this temptation 
of a cheap age tells upon the nation exceedingly, 
especially upon the female part of it; so that 
this book could make no pretention to be a com- 
plete guide to the service of God's House, if it 
did not contain a few words upon the kind of 
dress in which Christians should appear. 

There are proper dresses for proper times ; 
we do not go to a funeral in cheerful garments, 
nor to a wedding in crape and hatbands; how- 
ever we may talk about the indifference of the 
manner in which we are dressed, a sure instinct 
tells us that it is not matter of indifference, and 
that it is most in accordance with the dictates 
of sound judgment to comply with those rules 
which custom has sanctioned. Now what is 
the dress suited to the public worship of God ? 
" All of you be clothed with humility," is a very 
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. good general answer ; this points out the general 
tone and colour of the garment of praise, which 
befits a Christian in God's house: but more 
particularly, study neatness and eschew finery; 
and do this both for your own sakes and for 
the sake of others ; for your own sakes, because 
what you must aim at is to forget yourselves 
and think only of God, and how can you for- 
get yourselves if you have just been studiously 
getting yourself up to be admired, and if your 
own appearance has been haunting your brain 
all the morning before the Church-bells rang? 
for the sake of others, because if your appear- 
ance is half as striking as you think it, you 
cannot but interfere with the devotions of your 
neighbours by attracting their attention to you. 
Oh, how utterly pitiable and shocking is any 
parade of finery in the presence of God! to 
think that that poor giddy creature, who is set- 
ting off her face and figure with ribands and 
silks, must soon appear before God naked and 
bare! dear young friends, when you stand at 
the looking-glass, think for one moment of death 
and of judgment. 

Frippery and finery are offensive at all times 
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and in all places; the real ornament is the- 
" meek and quiet spirit ;" that is of great price 
with God as with ourselves, that is an ornament 
which a Christian may take with him or her 
out of this world and wear for evermore, that 
is the necklace of angels, and while all other 
ornaments are in the eyes of God tinsel and 
worthless, the price of that is greater than of fine 
gold. But frippery and finery in a Church are 
offensive beyond all possibility of measure or de- 
scription ; it is to insult the God of the place, 
to scare away the angels, to shock the minds of 
the devout. Study neatness and propriety and 
simplicity, but eschew extravagance and finery; 
imagine the blessed Virgin preparing herself to 
go to the marriage at Cana in Galilee; dress 
yourself as you would have done if you too had 
been invited to that marriage to meet the Lord. 

One great disadvantage of extremely smart 
dress being worn upon a Sunday, is that persons 
so dressed will generally be afraid of injuring 
their clothes by kneeling: George Herbert says 
that "kneeling ne'er spoil'd silk stockings," but 
I am quite sure that many persons are in great 
fear lest kneeling should spoil silk dresses. Now 
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kneeliug is, as 1 have before endeavoured to 
make as clear as possible, a necessary part of 
worship, and therefore if a smart dress prevent 
kneeling, it may be very good for some purposes, 
but clearly is not suitable for a Church. 

Of course in all things of this kind there is a 
fitness and propriety which may be discovered by 
Christians, if they will endeavour to do so in the 
fear of God. That which may be quite appro- 
priate for one person, may be quite inappropriate 
in another; the unchristian thing is to ape a 
degree of splendour which we cannot support, 
as when a maidservant dresses herself to look 
like a duchess; independently of all considera- 
tion of going to Church, this overdressing is 
wrong; it involves a degree of extravagance 
which ought not to be indulged, and is fre- 
quently supported at the expense of more pious 
purposes, — as for instance, when a young person 
spends in finery what might be given for the 
comfort of an aged parent; it involves too the 
thoroughly wrong principle of dressing for dress- 
ing's sake, making dress an end not a means, 
putting the "lust of the eye" and the "pride 
of life" in the place of that decent covering of 
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our nakedness, which was rendered necessary 
by the introduction of sin into the world; and 
these are points upon which much might be said, 
if it were to my purpose to say it; but I am 
chiefly engaged with dress, as it stands in rela- 
tion to public worship, and in such relation more 
than in any other it is necessary to study that 
fitness and propriety of which I speak, because 
the Church is the presence-chamber of the Great 
King. 

If any one should think that it is below the 
dignity of a Guide to the Parish Church to give 
directions concerning dress, he may remember 
that S. Paul would have been of a different 
opinion, as he may see clearly from I Cor. xi. 
And on the general question of the kind of 
dress suitable for Christian women, he may con- 
sult I Peter iii. 3, 4. 

©ii t\t atmmnl irdtahuiian of % 
iajtismal j^ertoite. 

If you look at the form given in the Prayer- 
book for the public administration of the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, you will perceive that it is 
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ordered that the administration shall take place 
after the reading of the second lesson, either 
in the morning or in the evening service, as the 
Curate in his discretion shall direct. You will 
find that this place is marked out, not as the 
best place, but as the only place for the intro- 
duction of the baptismal service; no discretion 
therefore is left to the clergyman, and though 
in some Churches a different practice is adopted, 
you will see that such practice has no sanction 
in the Prayer-book. I do not mention this for the 
sake of throwing blame on any one, but because 
unfortunately the regulations of the Prayer-book 
have in some parts been so long neglected, that 
a clergyman who baptizes infants after the second 
lesson is sometimes looked upon as making an 
innovation, whereas in fact he has no option 
left to him, but is plainly ordered to baptize 
then, and in general at no other time. 

But is there any good reason for the rule? 
Certainly, a very good reason indeed. The 
baptism of infants is to take place in public, 
when the congregation of Christian people are 
met together, for two reasons; first, that the 
child may have the benefit of the prayers 

I 
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of the Church; secondly, that the congrega- 
tion may have the advantage of having their 
own minds refreshed with a remembrance of 
their own baptism, and may so be stirred up 
to adorn their profession. I hardly know to 
which of these two reasons to assign the more 
weight; I regard both of them as most im- 
portant ; and both of them go to prove the point 
which I have now chiefly in mind, namely, that 
the public baptism of infants is not a service 
at which the congregation merely happen to be 
present, not one to which they are to listen 
impatiently as though it were an interruption 
of that in which they are engaged, but that 
it is a service in which they are all to join, 
no interruption of the general worship but a 
part of it, a service in which charity for the 
helpless infant and gratitude for their own adop- 
tion in Jesus Christ, alike demand that they 
should join with all their hearts. 

When therefore you perceive that a child is 
about to be baptized, do not sit lazily down as 
though to wait with as much resignation as you 
can until the service is finished, but at once 
turn to the order for the administration of the 
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sacrament of baptism in your Prayer-book, and 
prepare to take part in the solemn office which 
is about to commence. In truth it is, rightly 
considered, one of the most affecting of services, 
and one in which a truly Christlike mind 
will more feelingly join than almost any other. 
For the solemn bringing of a little child to 
Christ to be by Him blest and adopted as a 
child of God, does seem to set forth in so 
bright a 'manner the helplessness of man and 
the compassion of God, that the heart of him 
who looks upon the baptism of a child as a real 
spiritual thing, a true sacrament, having an in- 
ward grace as well as an outward form, can 
hardly be otherwise than deeply stirred by wit- 
nessing the solemnity. Look upon baptism as 
the orthodox process for giving the child a name, 
and the service is a tiresome addition to the 
morning or evening prayers: look upon baptism 
as the actual bringing of little children to Christ, 
and as the memorial of having been once brought 
to Him yourself, and then the service is one 
which will call forth the warmest prayers and 
give rise to the most useful self-questionings. 
Thus much I could not abstain from saying 
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upon this subject, because I think that the public 
baptism of infants is sometimes not regarded as 
it should be ; more I think I need not say. 
The sum of the whole matter is this : regard the 
service for baptism when introduced as being 
no interruption of the worship in which you are 
joining; the service is still for you; parts there 
are of it no doubt addressed only to the sponsors, 
but these are profitable as calling to your mind 
the vows and promises once made for'you, and 
which you perhaps have sometimes made as 
a sponsor yourself; but on the whole you are 
still recognized as being present to assist at the 
solemnity, and it is wisely and advisedly ordered 
that the sacrament of baptism should be admin- 
istered in this public manner; throw your heart 
into the service then, and you will perceive the 
wisdom of the Church's regulation, and will 
rejoice that you are permitted to join in a ser- 
vice which is so full of the spirit of Christ. 
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$n % nt of &mU in t\t f ublic Mitt 

I PROPOSE in this section to say a few words 
concerning a feature in the Church service, to 
which I think it desirable to call attention be- 
cause it may perhaps need explanation. I allude 
to the use of Creeds or forms of Christian be- 
lief. There is always danger lest forms which 
are ancient and established should receive less 
consideration than they deserve ; we suppose 
that things ought to be as they are because they 
are so, and then perhaps some caviller finds 
fault with a form or an arrangement in public 
worship, and we are surprised to find ourselves 
at a loss for an answer; we have in fact never 
really weighed the matter, and the first flippant 
objector gains an advantage over us. Nor can 
we ourselves receive all the benefit from our 
public service, which as intelligent children of 
the Church we ought to receive, unless we ap- 
preciate the meaning and the wisdom of all its 
most important features. 

Now the introduction of a Creed into every 

13 
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service is just one of those points which may 
have given a careless worshipper no trouble, 
but which may be easily remarked upon by an 
objector, and the meaning of which it is de- 
sirable that we should all understand. For the 
question is, why should the repetition of a 
number of articles of faith be introduced in the 
midst of prayers and praises and suchlike acts 
of worship? I think that very likely if the 
public services of the Church had been arranged 
in modern times, this part would have been 
different; I think it very likely that we should 
have had nothing but prayers and hymns, no 
Creeds; yet the arrangement may be right after 
all, and the very fact that it clashes somewhat 
with modern spiritual taste may be a reason 
why we should look into the matter carefully, 
and see whether it be right or wrong. 

Before I suggest the reasons for the use of 
Creeds in public worship, let me just call to 
mind that three different Creeds are found in 
the Prayer-book. The simplest is that which 
we call the Apostles' Creed, and this is the one 
most frequently repeated, being introduced into 
the ordinary morning and evening service; it 
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consists almost entirely of a plain statement of 
the truths which we believe concerning the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity, and a large part 
of it is the rehearsal of the circumstances of the 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ. 
The second Creed is that known as the Nicene 
Creed, which is used in the service for the Holy 
Communion, and is therefore repeated every 
Sunday and on other holidays when that service 
is read; this Creed is an enlargement of the 
Apostles' Creed, containing no new articles of 
faith, but only presenting the statements in a 
more clearly defined manner, so as to avoid the 
possibility of wrong interpretation after the 
fashion attempted by various heretics. The 
third is known as the Creed of S. Athanasius, 
not because it was composed by him, but be- 
cause it presents in the most marked and forcible 
manner those parts of the Catholic doctrine for 
which S. Athanasius contended at the danger 
of his life, and which he was the chief instru- 
ment in God's hands of delivering down as the 
undoubted heritage of the Church: this Creed 
is used much less frequently than the others, 
being substituted for the Apostles' Creed on 
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certain Sundays and holidays, so that on the 
whole it is repeated thirteen times in the course 
of the year.* 

These Creeds then are rehearsed by Christian 
congregations as a portion of the ordinary wor- 
ship of the Church : why is this ? 

In the first place it may be remarked that 
in early times the practice was almost indispen- 
sable, because in the absence of printed books 
the only safeguard for the holding of the true 
Christian faith by the people in general, would 
be the knowledge of a convenient form of sound 
words and their continued profession of assent to 

* It may be well to remark for the sake of some 
of my readers, that the Creed commonly called the 
Nicene, is not actually identical with the Creed agreed 
upon in the great Council of Nicsea ; it differs however 
only in one clause, namely that concerning the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, which was added at the 
general Council of Constantinople (a.d. 381) against 
the heresy of Macedonius. The origin of the Atha- 
nasian Creed is a point not free from difficulty; 
Waterland's determination of the question has been 
lately disputed in Harvey's " History and Theology 
of the Three Creeds/' It may however be safely as- 
serted not to have existed in the first four centuries : 
the date given by Mr. Harvey is a.d. 401, that by 
Waterland a.d. .429. 
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it. The form of sound words, upon the acknow- 
ledgment of which they had been baptized, would 
be the popular compendium of the Gospel, and to 
join in repeating it would ensure its being well 
remembered, would be a pledge of constancy in 
the Christian faith, and would be a means of 
making the Gospel known to others. And though 
the circumstances of our times are to a consider- 
able extent different, still the constant retention 
in the memory of a form of sound words, which 
exhibit in the smallest compass possible the great 
features of the Gospel, and upon the faith of 
which we were made members of Christ, must 
be as useful now as ever; and the continual re- 
petition of this form is the best practical method 
of ensuring its retention in the memory, so that 
the introduction of it into the ordinary service 
may be regarded as the best mode of com- 
plying with S. Paul's injunction to Timothy, 
" Hold fast the form of sound words." 

But it may be thought that this mode of 
viewing the repetition of Creeds belongs more 
to the past than to the present time, it may be 
thought that in these days of books we have 
no occasion to fix by means of constant repe- 
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tition articles of faith which are sufficiently fixed 
by other means; let it be observed, however, 
that in days of books, quite as much as in a 
ruder age, some means are required for testify- 
ing continually and in an intelligible manner 
what kind of faith it is upon which the Church 
is built, and that this purpose is answered in 
an admirable manner by the habitual rehearsal 
of the Apostles' Creed. For consider how at 
different periods of the Church's history, espe- 
cially in modern times, the views of large num- 
bers of men have fluctuated concerning the 
nature of the faith which a Christian ought 
to possess; consider how men have contended 
concerning the nature of justifying faith, the 
manner in which a sinner is justified, the con- 
nection of justification with sanctification, the 
ground of the divine election, the possibility of 
Christians falling away from grace received; all 
these and fifty other points, we have been told 
by various teachers or controversialists, are of the 
essence of the faith, are fundamental points, and 
I have very little doubt but that if a Creed had 
been composed in modern times, during the as- 
cendency of almost any one of the numerous 
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schools of religious opinion, we should have 
found embodied in it some one or other of these 
doctrinal points; and what has preserved us? 
mainly, I believe, the form of sound words which 
has come down to us from early times; from 
the distressing heat of theological controversy 
we seem to find repose in that simple form of 
words, in which the Church teaches us in unison 
with holy men of all ages to profess our faith 
in God the Father who made us, in God the 
Son who redeemed us, and in God the Holy 
Spirit who sanctifies us. I do not of course 
intend to assert that such points as those, of 
which I have just now given a sample, are 
points unworthy of discussion, points concern- 
ing which there is no truth to be discovered 
or established, but they belong for the most 
part rather to the philosophy of religion (so to 
speak) than to religion itself, and the advan- 
tage of the Creed is, that it leads us past all 
such speculations concerning Christ up to Christ 
Himself, it points our eyes to Jesus Christ born 
of a virgin, betrayed, crucified, buried, risen, 
ascended, shews us His wounds, points to His 
triumph, and having assured our faith in Him 
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as the personal Lord and Saviour of mankind, 
leaves us on a rock which nothing in earth 
or in hell can shake. And so important is it 
for Christians to have their eyes thus rightly 
directed to the great object of their faith, that 
it is impossible to repeat too frequently the form 
of sound words which is appointed thus to direct 
them; the constant repetition tends under God 
to ensure a healthy tone of mind, and is a 
constant protest against false views of the faith 
required of Christians, which may happen to 
prevail in any particular era of the Church. 

And this use of the Creeds goes beyond the 
mere distortions of doctrine which may be pro- 
duced within the Church, by those who are very 
earnest in the Christian Faith, but who have a 
zeal not altogether according to knowledge; for 
the Creeds, according to the view now taken of 
them, are useful as defenses of the faith against 
those who would assail it, useful I mean by 
putting in a clear simple manner what the 
Church expects that Christians should believe. 
You will often be told for instance, in con- 
versation with persons who wish to shake the 
Christian religion, that such and such views are 
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unreasonable and untenable, and when you come 
to examine what these unreasonable and un- 
tenable views are, you will probably find that 
they are some speculations of Christian doctors, 
which may or may not be true, and of which 
the Apostles' Creed says not one word; for ex- 
ample, a person will press you upon the doctrine 
of inspiration, will overwhelm you with diffi- 
culties, will give you the impression that he is 
destroying the Christian faith, because he is knock- 
ing down certain dogmas which certain Christian 
speculators have devised ; then it will be a relief 
under such circumstances, to consider that on 
this point, and on many others, the authorized 
Creed of the Church commits you to no special 
view; it may be possible to arrive at the truth 
by patient investigation, but it is not considered 
absolutely necessary that on every point you 
should arrive at the truth, and therefore an 
adversary wastes his weapons who expends them 
upon a doctrine, concerning which it may be 
that there is a tolerably general consent amongst 
Christians but concerning which there is nothing 
defined in the Creed. Observe, I do not say 
that there are no points of importance in divinity 

K 
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besides those which the Creed contains, but I 
say that on profession of belief in the articles 
which the Creed does contain, any person may 
be admitted by baptism into the Church, and 
that consequently a Christian need not of ne- 
cessity believe a single point besides those which 
are in the Creed, and that an adversary who 
attacks any other point may possibly prove the 
unreasonableness or inconsistency of individual 
Christians, or of individual sects, but not of the 
Church. 

This view of the use of the Creeds will I ap- 
prehend increase in importance as it is more 
examined and dwelt upon. Of course it will 
have no force as regards those adversaries who 
object to profession of faith altogether, and some 
persons as we know do go as far as this ; I can- 
not discuss the question completely, but this 
observation I will make, and I deem it worthy 
of serious attention ; the Christian religion, if 
it have any truth in it, is built upon the truth 
of what Christ suffered and did, if the life 
and death and resurrection and ascension of our 
Lord be a cunningly devised fable, then of 
course there is an end of all argument; if this 
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be proved the Christian is silent ; but supposing 
the story of Christ's life to be real, then it is 
upon this that our religion as Christians is based, 
it is no curious dogmas which we rest upon but 
a plain history, and that history therefore we 
record in as short a manner as may be, and 
upon it we take our stand, and any objection to 
the Apostles' Creed must be supported not by 
general reasoning upon the evil of dogmas, but 
by a distinct disproof of those facts which the 
Creed records. 

In the preceding sentence, I have especially 
named the Apostles' Creed, and it is to this 
formula that the historical character of which 
I have spoken chiefly belongs; and it is this 
Creed, the use of which it is most important 
to vindicate, both because it is that upon the 
profession of which we were baptized, and be- 
cause it is that which is adopted by the Church 
as the form for ordinary use in the regular 
morning and evening service. It would take 
me beyond my purpose to discuss those peculi- 
arities by which the Creeds, commonly called the 
Nicene and that of S. Athanasius, are distin- 
guished from the Apostles'. I will only say, that 
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there would seem to be no reason to suppose that 
Christians require in this age, less than in preced- 
ing ages of the Church, a frequent admonition 
of the fulness of Christian doctriue, and of the 
danger of being led away into heresies. As for 
the Nicene Creed, though it was the result of the 
most deadly controversy that ever agitated the 
Christian Church, yet we may notice, and we 
may recognize the goodness of God in the fact, 
that the Creed itself may be said to be entirely 
free from a controversial character; it bears no 
marks of the storms in which it was born; the 
simplest Christian, who knows nothing concern- 
ing the Arian controversy and the history of the 
great Council at Nicaea, may join Sunday after 
Sunday in expressing his faith in Him who was 
no mere man nor angel, but who was "begotten 
of the Father before all worlds, God of God, 
Light of light, very God of very God, begotten 
not made, being of one substance with the Father, 
by Whom all things were made," and he may 
find in such expression the brightest portrait that 
he can conceive of Him to whom the Scriptures 
give testimony. 

I must add one word concerning that point 
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in the Creed of S. Athanasius to which objec- 
tion is so frequently made. Objection is made 
to the assertion that he who "does not keep 
the Catholic Faith whole and undefiled shall, 
without doubt, perish everlastingly." Now I do 
not think it necessary to maintain that the safety 
of the Church depends* upon our retaining a 
sentence such as this, or that it is impossible to 
express the truth in gentler terms; but as my 
purpose is to supply something of the nature of 
a guide to those who attend the Parish Church, 
where the phrase in question is used, I shall give 
two or three hints which may perhaps have the 
tendency of leading persons to reflect whether 
the strong language adopted by the Creed may 
not be, not merely harmless, but profitable both 
for doctrine and reproof. 

In the first place, let it be remembered, that 
the clause in question is not the only one in the 
Creed which speaks of persons perishing ever- 
lastingly. At the close of the Creed we find 
it asserted, that at the coming of Christ " all men 
shall rise again with their bodies, and shall give 

* The Athanasian Creed is not contained in the 
Prayer-book of the American Church. 

K 3 
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account of their own works. And they that 
have done good shall go into life everlasting, and 
they that have done evil into everlasting fire." 
Here then we have an assertion as clear and 
broad as possible, that the great judgment of 
God will be, as the Scriptures declare, a judg- 
ment according to works; and if there be any 
tendency in our minds to imagine that it is in 
accordance with this Creed to make everlasting 
life depend merely upon a particular form of 
belief, the concluding portion of the Creed should 
correct such a notion. The Creed] does, in fact, 
in this respect exhibit as in a mirror the cha- 
racter of the Holy Scriptures themselves, in 
which it is hard to say whether greater stress is 
laid upon holding the faith, or upon the works 
done in the body. 

In the next place, whether we adopt the lan- 
guage of the Creed or no, yet we do in fact 
adopt its principles whenever we speak of "saving 
faith/' or use the like phrases. And^if to hold 
the Catholic Faith be our title to eternal life, as 
in a certain and very true sense it is, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of God* is that which con- 

* S. John xvii. 3. 
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stitutes the Catholic faith, then what can be the 
result of not holding and keeping undefiled that 
same faith, except the loss of eternal life, — which 
is what the Creed declares ? If a person should 
interpret the clause as intended to assert that 
any one, who has the least doubt as to the ex- 
pression given to the articles of the Catholic 
faith in this Creed being in every way a perfect 
expression of the same, shall as a punishment 
for that doubt suffer eternal pain, it seems clear 
that he would misinterpret the Creed ; the Creed 
declares in general terms the danger of not 
holding the faith, it then goes on to define 
certain points of the faith concerning which there 
is a liability to error ; but it is not intended by 
those definitions to lay snares for simple Chris- 
tians, and to support the notion that saving faith 
consists in the knowledge of theological sub- 
tleties, and not in that knowledge of Christ 
which leads to purity and holiness. 

And thirdly, I think that an attendant at the 

Parish Church will find the difficulties of the 

ft 

language of the Athanasian Creed very much 
removed, if he regards it not as a denuncia- 
tion against others but as a warning to himself. 
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Some persons seem to imagine that in the use 
of the Creed each Christian stands up as the 
judge of his brethren, and as declaring that all 
who think differently from himself upon certain 
mysterious points are liable to God's wrath ; but 
it is a more excellent way for each Christian 
in repeating the solemn words of the Creed to 
regard those words as uttering the warning of 
God to himself, lest he should make shipwreck 
of the faith. There is at least no want of charity 
in the sentence, if each Christian regards him- 
self not as denouncing heresy in others, but as 
arming himself against the dangers of heresy. 

Thus much I could not refrain from saying 
concerning that peculiarity in the Athanasian 
Creed which is not unfrequently a cause of 
offense ; more than this I do not think it neces- 
sary to say in this place. I pass on to speak of 
a higher view than any which I have yet given 
of the habitual use of Creeds in the services of 
the Church : I would regard the rehearsal of the 
Creed as preeminently an act of worship, and 
a pledge of loyalty to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The spirit of the practice may be said to be 
exhibited in the conduct of that blind man of 
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whom we read in S. John's Gospel,* as having 
been healed by Christ : when this man had been 
excommunicated by the Jews because he de- 
fended the character of Him who had given 
him his sight, our Lord found him and examined 
him concerning his faith : " Dost thou believe on 
the Son of God?" said Christ; and when, in 
answer to the question, " Who is He, Lord, that 
I might believe on Him ?" Christ revealed Him- 
self saying, " Thou hast both seen Him, and it 
is He that talketh with thee," the man at once 
professed his allegiance, saying, " Lord, I be- 
lieve!" And the Evangelist adds, "he wor- 
shipped Him;" why should he not? or rather, 
how could he refrain himself? if his faith in the 
Son of God were worth anything, what was his 
profession of faith but itself an act of worship? 
and if he believed himself to be in the presence 
of Him who could without blasphemy declare 
Himself to be the Son of God, how could he do 
otherwise than acknowledge the presence of deity 
by the devoutest sign of outward reverence? The 
profession of faith in Christ was, in this case, I 
apprehend, no cold formal declaration of belief, 

• S. John ix. 
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but a heartfelt act of allegiance, a declaration of 
unswerving loyalty; and there is no reason why 
our profession of faith should not be the same ; 
and he who is led to regard the use of Creeds 
in this light will probably find that there is no 
form of thanksgiving, no hymn of praise, no 
Christian doxology, which more warms his heart 
and excites his deepest feelings of gratitude and 
love, than the Creeds which he is taught to 
repeat. 

In concluding this article upon Creeds, which 
has run to much greater length than I intended, 
I will say, that of all mischievous innovations 
proposed in modern times, perhaps the removal 
of Creeds from the public worship of the Church 
is nearly the most pernicious and the most to be 
deprecated.* 

* See some very valuable remarks upon the exist- 
ence and use of Creeds in Maurice's " Kingdom of 
Christ," part n., chap. iv. In the revised Prayer-book, 
which I have criticised further on, all Creeds are 
omitted. The ground of the omission is explained 
in the preface; the real value of the Creeds as a 
part of worship is strangely overlooked. 
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Only one sermon on the Sunday is positively 
ordered in the Church of England, namely in 
the Communion Service. After the rehearsal of 
the Nioene Creed, the Curate is directed to give 
any notices of holy-days and the like, which may 
be required, and this rubric follows : " Then 
shall follow the Sermon, or one of the Homilies 
already set forth, or hereafter to be set forth, by 
authority." This sermon then is the sermon of 
the day, and if the whole Parish could attend 
the morning service, this one sermon would per- 
haps be sufficient for all good purposes, and the 
afternoon would be open for catechizing, which in 
the great majority of cases would be found a 
more profitable exercise than preaching : but the 
practice has now become almost universal of 
making a sermon a part of both morning and 
evening services, and inasmuch as in many places 
it is found impracticable to persuade the poorer 
class of people to attend the Church in the 
morning, it is probably quite necessary that the 
evening or afternoon sermon should be added; 
nor can any fault be found with the practice 
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except the tendency which it has to discourage 
that of public catechizing. 

When we reflect that in the greater number 
of the Churches of England there are two, and 
in many three, sermons preached every Sunday, 
we feel disposed at first to think that we have 
here an instrument of almost incalculable power 
for the promotion of religion; but on second 
thoughts we are probably still more disposed 
to marvel at the comparative smallness of the 
effect which appears to result from such com- 
plete machinery. The truth perhaps lies in the 
middle, that is, we shall be right in supposing 
that the power of the Christian pulpit is very 
great, but that it is not what it ought to be, 
and what (one would think) it might be. Much 
of the failure of sermons to do their work is 
very likely to be attributed to the fault of the 
preachers; either they are careless, or unskilful, 
or inconsistent in their practice, or their own 
hearts are dark and their minds unenlightened, 
and under such circumstances there can be no 
wonder if their voice from the pulpit be "as 
sounding brass or as a tinkling cymbal;" and 
if I were writing for ministers and not for 
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people, and felt that 1 had a right to take such 
a work upon myself, I might have much to say 
concerning the manner in which the pulpit should 
be used, so as to be most likely in God's hands 
to prove a successful engine for beating down 
the strongholds of Satan; but I am writing for 
people not for ministers, for those who attend 
the Parish Church to worship and to hear God's 
word and to be admonished and taught, and 
therefore I shall say nothing of any blame which 
may attach to the preacher, but shall assume 
that the teaching is plain and good, such as 
(God be thanked !) it now is in the greater 
number of our Churches, and then shall inquire 
how the preaching is to be received so as that 
it may bear fruit and prosper to the end for 
which God has sent it. 

The first and most obvious remark is that 
which George Herbert expresses when he says, 

"Judge not the preacher, for he is thy Judge;" 

it is quite clear that a person puts himself en- 
tirely in the wrong position with regard to him 
who is appointed to be his guide in spiritual 
things, if he allows himself any great liberty 

L 
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in criticising the sermons which he hears. I do 
not of course intend to imply that a preacher 
is infallible, and that his parishioners have no 
right to search the Scriptures and see whether 
things are so as he represents them to be; but 
certainly the general tone of mind upon the part 
of a hearer should be that of respectful atten- 
tion, a desire to find good if good may be 
found, a readiness to apply to his own heart 
and conscience and conduct any hints which 
may have been given, rather than to remark 
upon the preacher's peculiarities or to make light 
of his powers. And it may be remarked that 
there are two dangers of a very opposite kind 
into either of which a person may fall, and so 
far as the great result which Satan desires to 
attain is concerned, namely, that of neutralizing 
the effect of Christian teaching, it is all one 
whether a person fall into the one or the other : 
the first danger is that of despising God's min- 
ister, the second is that of too much honouring 
him : those persons who spoke of S. Paul lightly, 
describing his bodily presence as weak and his 
speech as contemptible, were probably not more 
mischievous in the Church nor greater enemies 
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to themselves than those others who wished to 
make S. Paul the head of a party, saying "I 
am of Paul" in opposition to the "I am of 
Cephas" and "I of Christ," which were the 
watchwords of some of their fellows. And it 
may perhaps be worth noting, in connection 
with this remark upon the manner in which 
S. Paul was treated by different classes of his 
converts," that the two faults which I have just 
now mentioned were found in the same Church, 
namely that of Corinth. In 1 Cor. i. we find 
S. Paul thanking God that he had baptized 
only two or three persons at Corinth, because 
he had by this conduct taken away all shadow 
of pretence from those who wished to form them- 
selves into a party around him; he says (verses 
13, 14, 15) " Is Christ divided ? was Paul cru- 
cified for you ? or were ye baptized in the name 
of Paul? I thank God that I baptized none of 
you, but Crispus and Gaius; lest any should 
say that 1 had baptized in my own name." 
Here we find the Apostle contending against 
those who would honour him too much, and 
virtually put him in the place of his Master: 
now let us look to the second Epistle written 
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to the same Church, and there we find him 
expressing himself thus, " Though I should boast 
somewhat more of our authority, which the Lord 
hath given us for edification, and not for your 
destruction, I should not be ashamed: that I 
may not seem as if I would terrify you with 
letters. For his letters, say they, are weighty 
and powerful; but his bodily presence is weak, 
and his speech contemptible."* We see then, as 
I have said, that they who fell into the error of 
honouring S. Paul too much, and they who fell 
into the opposite error of criticising him and 
despising him, were persons who had had the- 
same advantages, the same religious teaching, 
the same opportunities of hearing and knowing 
concerning the Apostle, being inhabitants of the 
same city and members of the same Church. 
Nor is it so strange as may at first sight appear, 
that these two errors should have coexisted ; for 
the root of the two was nearly or perhaps quite 
the same, namely this, that each class of persons: 
made the mistake of looking to S. Paul, too much 
as the man Paul, and too little as Paul the 
oostle of Christ ; so long as Paul was regarded 

• 2 Cor. x. 8—10. 
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as an ambassador, the attention of Christians to 
whom he was sent would be fixed upon Him 
who sent him, and then all would be of one 
mind because all would be one in Christ and 
would regard Paul's message as His; but when 
once they deserted this true and safe ground, 
and regarded Paul himself as a man, then it 
became a question of individual taste and fancy 
on which side each hearer would range himself; 
to one man Paul would be the leader and guide, 
to the practical exclusion of Christ, to another 
his bodily presence would be weak and his speech 
contemptible. 

So in our own times, it is hard to say which 
class of persons are likely to profit least by ser- 
mons; those who extol and idolize the preacher, 
or those who make it their practice to criticise 
and condemn him. 

Another remark may be made concerning 
sermons. It is very necessary to preserve the 
sermon in its due place of subordination to the 
rest of the service. I have already spoken* of 

* See p. 16. This point is well put by Bishop Bull. 
" Prayer is the principal and most noble part of God's 
worship, and to be preferred before preaching: nay 

1/3 
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the Church, as being not merely a house of 
preaching, but still more emphatically a house 
of Prayer and a house of Sacraments ; and it is 
necessary for every person who goes to Church 
to bear this in mind, and the degree in which 
a Christian habitually profits by sermons may 
perhaps be measured by the devotion and earnest- 

indeed, to speak strictly and properly, preaching is no 
part of divine worship ; for every proper act of divine 
worship must have God for its immediate object, and 
God's glory for its immediate end. But the immediate 
object of preaching are men, to whom it is directed, 
and the immediate end of it is the instruction of men ; 
though it is true, in the ultimate end of it, it tends to 
and ends in the glory of God, as indeed all religious 
actions do, and all our other actions of moment should 
do. But prayer is immediately directed to God Him- 
self, and it is an immediate glorification of Him, and 
a paying of divine worship and honour to Him. In 
a word, by preaching we are taught how to worship 
God ; but prayer is itself God's worship. Hence the 
place of God's worship is styled by our Saviour, the 
house of prayer (Matth. xxi. 13). It is not called a 
preaching house, (though there must be preaching there 
too at due times and seasons,) but a house of prayer, 
because prayer is the principal worship of God, to 
which all religious houses are dedicated, and it is the 
constant and daily business to be performed in them." 
(Serm. XIII. Works; vol. i. p. 827.) 
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ness with which he habitually joins in common 
prayer. For the one leading idea of Church 
service should be that of worship, that of ho- 
nouring God and hallowing His name and 
praying that His kingdom may come; and that 
portion of the divine office which is more par- 
ticularly devoted to teaching and exhortation 
will be most effectual for its purpose, when 
it is restrained from usurping the first place 
which belongs to the worship of God. We may 
perhaps apply in this case those words of our 
Lord, "Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all other things shall be 
added unto you/' And what I have said of 
prayer applies still more strongly to the holy 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper; and the appli- 
cation is the more striking because the Church, 
as I have already remarked, makes the sermon 
a part of the Communion office, and it may be 
therefore said to be manifest, that if the sermon 
does not lead to the Lord's Table it fails to a 
great extent of its purpose; but whether this 
be a right interpretation to place upon the posi- 
tion which has been assigned to the sermon in 
the Church service or no, this is quite certain, 
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that the Holy Communion being the highest of 
Christian privileges and the greatest of Christian 
mysteries, every preacher must feel that he 
has missed his mark if he has not been able by 
his sermons either to bring his people to the 
Lord's Table, or at least to stir their hearts 
with some solemn fears concerning the breach of 
duty in not going there. When the sermon and 
the Lord's Supper stand quite apart one from 
the other, and the one can be listened to while 
the other is neglected, then it is clear that the 
sermon goes for nothing or for very little; it 
fails to bring forth the best Christian fruit, and 
whether the fault be in the preacher or in the 
stiffheckedness of the people, the fact of the 
sermon having proved barren remains the same. 

Sermons in their own peculiar sphere, as much 
as prayer and sacraments, are to be accounted 
as means of grace. 1 do not pretend to decide 
to which of these most importance is to be at- 
tributed ; each has its own place, and the results 
will be best when each receives all the attention 
we can give to it; but I remark upon the pro- 
riety of recognizing sermons as means of grace, 

cause it gives me occasion to notioe that in 
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the case of sermons as with sacraments, much of 
the benefit to be received depends upon the dis- 
position of mind of the recipient ; and therefore 
it is well that Christians should not only give 
their own most earnest endeavours to understand 
and remember what God's servants say to them, 
but also that they should pray God to grant 
them the help of His Holy Spirit that they may 
hear to real profit. Nor will their task be com- 
plete when they have prayed for themselves; 
they are bound to remember the preacher also 
in their prayers, no one can say how much of 
the efficacy of a sermon may depend upon such 
cooperation on the part of the people; each 
minister may find good cause to say, as S. Paul 
said to the Thessalonians,* "Brethren, pray for 
us, that the word of the Lord may have free 
course and be glorified." 

A person who has prayed both for himself and 
for the minister who is to teach and exhort him, 
will probably be preserved from that evil which 
is the great neutralizer of the effect of sermons, 
I meau the notion that things said in the pulpit 
have a kind of conventional sense different from 

• 2 Thess.iii. 1. 
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that which belongs to them in the language of 
common life. How far this notion may be 
due to the fact that clergymen have allowed 
themselves to adopt in their sermons a hollow 
unmeaning phraseology, and to use in the pulpit 
expressions which they cannot defend out of it 
upon solid grounds, is a question upon which I 
shall not enter; I have no wish to throw all 
the blame from the clergy upon the laity ; I have 
not the least doubt of the fact, that there has 
been and is much blame on both sides; but of 
this I am sure, that the clergy will be most 
likely to avoid empty talk which means nothing, 
and the laity will be most likely to eschew the 
mischievous notion that sermons are empty talk 
and do mean nothing, if both clergy and laity 
regard a sermon as a solemn means of grace, to 
be preached by one and to be heard by the 
other with prayer for God's blessing upon it. 

The highest praise which can be awarded to 
a parish sermon is that which is given when it 
is truly described as plain and practical, — plain, 
so that all can understand it, — practical, so that 
it may be made to bear directly upon the lives 
and conduct of those who hear it. The plain- 
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ness of a sermon must rest entirely with the 
preacher, and therefore I shall not say anything 
concerning it here because I am not writing for 
preachers; but with regard to the practical cha- 
racter of sermons, I will remark, that though one 
sermon may differ from another in the degree 
in which it bears upon the practice, yet almost 
every sermon may be made in some sense a prac- 
tical one, if those who listen to it will only do 
their best to make it so; a sermon must be 
composed with singular perversity of mind, if 
there is not a hint from one end of it to the 
other which can be made useful to a person 
seeking for profit; anyhow there is always a 
text, and that may be made into a practical 
sermon by those who are disposed to do so. I 
do not of course intend to deny that there is a 
great difference between the usefulness of one 
sermon and another, of one method of treating 
a subject and another, but I wish to lay stress 
upon the truth, that in reality sermons are prac- 
tical or not according as they are or are not 
made by those who hear them to bear upon their 
own practice. And be it ever remembered, that 
unless sermons are in this sense practical they 
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state of religious feeling in a Parish should seem 
to justify it, there is nothing to prevent such 
celebration at the discretion of the minister. 

While, however, the member of the English 
Church rejoices in the fact that there is nothing 
in the laws and constitution of the Church to 
prevent a complete return to primitive practice, 
let him beware of a too hasty zeal in endea- 
vouring to promote such a reformation; the pri- 
vilege of a more frequent celebration of the 
Christian mysteries may be regarded as one, 
which has been lost through the corruptions of 
the Church ; if reformation had not been needed, 
and if the extreme nature of the sickness had 
not called for violent remedies, Christians might 
still have been gathered together each first day of 
the week to break bread, as they were in primitive 
times; and primitive practice can probably only 
return with primitive simplicity of faith and 
primitive earnestness of love. If Christians were 
all " of one heart and one soul,"* and all "con- 
tinued steadfastly in the Apostles' doctrine and 
fellowship," f then probably they would all join 
likewise in the weekly " breaking of bread." As 
• Acts iv. 32. f Ibid. ii. 42. 
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things are, we require both faith and hope, faith 
in the presence of God with His Church in 
England, and hope that she may be able to 
shew more and more, by the abundance of her 
fruitfulness, her vital union with the true Vine. 
This however we must remember, that where- 
ever the celebration of the Lord's Supper is a 
seldom and exceptional portion of Christian wor- 
ship, there we should do well to say as little as 
possible concerning the agreement of our prac- 
tice with that of primitive antiquity. 

®it jnpnfe €\mp$ k fyt limit tA 

Common |raj«r. 

The design of this book is to guide its readers 
to the Parish Church, and not to encourage 
them to listen to those who are given to change. 
Nevertheless, as changes in the Book of Common 
Prayer are frequently discussed, I think it may 
be useful to devote a few pages to the subject 
announced at the head of this section; not how- 
ever with the desire of proving that no changes 
could possibly be made for the better, still less with 
the desire of proposing any changes out of my own 

N3 
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mind, but rather for the purpose of shewing that 
the direction, in which such changes are usually 
made to tend, is one which if pursued would lead 
to consequences very injurious to the character 
of the Church of England. " To seek reforma- 
tion of evil laws," says Hooker, " is a commend- 
able endeavour ; but for us the more necessary is 
a speedy redress of ourselves"; and there is truth 
in this remark now, as there was when Hooker 
made it; and though it may be and is very 
desirable, that such defects as exist in the system 
of the Church of England should be known and 
remedied, still for the greater number of us an 
endeavour to make the best of what we have 
is a much more excellent way, and a way in 
pursuing which steadily we shall probably lose 
sight of some defects which at first appeared to 
us considerable. 

The changes of which I propose to speak are 
those, which if made would have an effect upon 
the doctrinal character of the Church Service; 
with regard to alterations of arrangement and 
detail 1 do not deem it necessary to say any- 
thing; it seems probable that a few years may 
witness some attempt made by proper authority 
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to adapt the existing services more completely 
to our existing wants, and it appears quite as 
probable that no attempt will be made by such 
authority to alter the Book of Common Prayer 
in its doctrinal character. Hence the remarks 
which are here made are not to be taken by 
the reader as directed against efforts likely to 
be made by competent authority to change the 
services of the Church, but they are intended 
rather to guard him against the dissatisfaction 
which is likely to be stirred up in his mind by 
hearing, as he frequently may, proposals for 
changing the Liturgy in such a manner as to 
free it from the remains of Romanism, to make 
it more completely evangelical, and so forth. 
This canvassing of changes has a very unsettling 
effect, and I shall be happy if the Guide to the 
Parish Church is able to counteract such effect 
in the mind of any one of my readers. 

I do not profess to deal with the objections 
to the Prayer-book which would be urged by 
those who dissent from the Church, except so 
far as they are held in common with many of 
those, who do not openly dissent, and yet in 
reality entertain opinions opposed to those which 
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appear to be expressed by some of the forms of 
the Prayer-book. Dissent is a matter with which 
I do not intend to meddle, not because it is not 
important that it should be considered, but be- 
cause it is quite beyond the scope of this book : 
I suppose the reader to be an attendant at the 
Parish Church, and not to need any persuasion 
from me to go there; and my purpose is to 
assist him in his worship. At the same time, 
there may be persons dissenting from the Church 
of England upon no very fundamental grounds, 
and who may possibly be led by the consideration 
of the excellence of the worship of the Church, to 
give up their dissent and call upon God in the 
Church where their fathers worshipped of old ; 
the Guide to the Parish Church would be happy 
indeed to be the guide to such as these. 

"There are some of our dissenters/ 9 said 
Bishop Bull, " that pretend they are not against 
all set forms of prayer, nor do they dislike our 
Liturgy, merely as it is a set prescribed form 
of prayer; but because there are some, yea 
very many things in it, that are not agreeable 
to the word of God, and to which therefore 
they cannot assent. Now to these men all that 
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I have to say at present is this, I will not be 
so lavish or extravagant in the praise of our 
Liturgy, as to say it is an absolutely perfect 
form of prayer, or so good as not to be capable 
in some respects to be made better; for this 
were in effect to say, it is more than a human 
composition: but this I do aver, that there is 
no passage in it, but what admits of a fair 
and candid interpretation; that there is nothing 
in it directly sinful, or such as that upon the 
account thereof a man might justify his sepa- 
ration from the Communion of our Church. 
This hath been again and again unanswerably 
proved by the learned men of our Church. And 
as to the main body of our Liturgy, it is a 
most excellent Office and form of Prayer, most 
agreeable to the Holy Scriptures, that comes 
nearest to the primitive Liturgies; and in a 
word, is the best Liturgy at this day extant 
in the Christian world."* 

Now in order that I may not be engaged 

with mere fancies of my own, when I profess 

to be treating of changes proposed by others, I 

shall found my remarks upon a revised Prayer- 

* Bishop Bull, Serm. xm. 
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book published not long since.* This book, ap- 
parently the work of an individual, has of course 
no authority as expressing the views of any large 
body of persons ; nevertheless it seems to embody 
the ordinary views of those who object to the 
Prayer-book as it is, it breathes as much of the 
spirit of respect for existing forms as could be 
expected in a self-constituted reformer, and it 
has the advantage of exhibiting to us clearly 
how far we should be benefited if this one mode 
of altering the Prayer-book were adopted, how- 
ever uncertain it may leave the question whether 
any better can be found. I shall not however 
criticise nearly all the changes proposed even 
in this book; partly because it would lead me 
to too great a length, partly because many of 
them involve no great change of principle and 
may be looked upon as matters of individual 
caprice and fancy ; I shall only single out a few 
main topics for our consideration, and these such 
as (I imagine) would be common to all editions 

• "The Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England, adapted for general use in other Protestant 
Churches. London: William Pickering, 1862." 
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of the Prayer-book as reformed by the reformers 
of the present day. 

I shall also bear in mind the changes dis- 
cussed by the Commissioners appointed by King 
William and Queen Mary in 1689, and which 
have lately been published for the first time by 
order of the House of Commons. These changes, 
if carried into effect by Convocation, would not 
have been so fundamental as those introduced 
into the revised Prayer-book to which I have 
referred, nevertheless in some respects they in- 
dicate the same leaning, or at least the desire 
to conciliate the same kind of objectors.* 

The first change which I shall notice is the 
careful omission throughout the revised Prayer- 

* The list of Commissioners contains several de- 
servedly respected names, and I should be sorry to 
appear to imply that the Prayer-book, had it been 
reformed under their auspices, would have nearly re- 
sembled the revised Prayer-book referred to in the 
text. The desire of obviating puritan objections natu- 
rally led to the proposal of changes, some of which 
were warmly combated by several of the Commissioners 
themselves. The work of this Commission is referred 
to in the preface to the American Prayer-book, as 
having suggested many of the alterations introduced 
into that book. 
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book of the name Priest. I notice this first, 
because it is a fundamental change, and it is 
that upon which the other changes to be re- 
marked upon chiefly depend ; the name Minister 
is substituted throughout, the offices of Bishop 
and Deacon being alike dismissed. Probably 
few members of the Church of England would 
be prepared to think lightly of, and to dispense 
with, the office of a Bishop ; but the reason given 
in the revised Prayer-book for dropping the title 
of Priest, namely, that Jesus Christ our Lord 
is the great High Priest, and that the whole 
Church constitutes a priesthood, is a reason 
which we very commonly hear urged in the dis- 
cussion of this point. The same question was 
evidently one much debated by the Commis- 
sioners of 1689; they did not indeed appear 
to contemplate the entire omission of the title 
Priest, but in several places the name of Priest 
was proposed to be changed to Minister, and 
sometimes to Presbyter; and especially in the 
case of the Absolution, which is appointed to be 
used by the Priest and which is not read by 
a Deacon when officiating, the name Priest was 
in the Morning Service changed to Minister 
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and then, apparently upon further deliberation, 
changed back again, but in the Evening Service 
it was changed to Minister and so allowed to 
stand. In the Communion Service the name 
of Priest was expunged, but it was suggested 
that a rubric should be added to the effect that 
" The Minister that consecrates ought always to 
be a Bishop or Presbyter," which rubric would 
evidently have distinguished the change pro- 
posed by the Commissioners very widely from 
that adopted in the revised Prayer-book.* 

Now the question whether the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is right or wrong in retaining the 
title of Priest is very important, and one upon 
which other changes depend. I propose to deal 
with the question as fairly as I can, on the 
one hand wishing to eschew all notion of undue 
priestly authority, and on the other hand being 
quite as earnest to retain that due notion of a 
priesthood to which I am quite willing to admit 
that the Church of England stands committed. 
And in dealing fairly with the question, I feel 
bound not to avail myself of the apology 

* An analogous remark may be made concerning 
the changes in the American Prayer-book. 

o 
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which is sometimes made for the Church of 
England, namely, that the term Priest is in fact 
only a corruption of the Scriptural name Pret- 
byter ; the fact may possibly be true, and I shall 
not deem the point worth arguing whether it 
be so or no, because it is things and not names 
with which we ought to deal, and if the word 
Priest were altered into the word Presbyter in 
every instance in which it occurs in the Prayer- 
book, I suppose that little change would have 
been really made as long as peculiar powers 
were assigned to a Presbyter as such. Hooker 
recognizes the fact that the name Presbyter 
might in all cases be used for the name Priest, 
but I am not sure whether the apology which 
he makes for the use of the latter name by the 
Church of England would be deemed satisfac- 
tory by the majority of .those who object to it. 
However we will listen with respect, as we are 
bound to do, to Hooker's words. 

" Touching the ministry of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ; the whole body of the Church 
being divided into laity and clergy, the clergy 
are either presbyters or deacons. 

" I rather term the one sort Presbyters than 
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Priests, because in a matter of so small moment 
I would not willingly offend their ears to whom 
the name of Priesthood is odious, though without 
cause. For as things are distinguished one from 
another by those true essential forms, which 
being really and actually in them do not only 
give them the very last and highest degree of 
their natural perfection, but are also the knot, 
foundation, and root, whereupon all other in- 
ferior perfections depend, so if they that first do 
impose names did always understand exactly the 
nature of that which they nominate, it may be 
that then, by hearing the terms of vulgar speech, 
we should still be taught what the things them- 
selves most properly are.' But because words 
have so many artificers by whom they are made, 
and the things whereunto we apply them are 
fraught with so many varieties, it is not always 
apparent what the first inventors respected, much 
less what every man's inward conceit is which 
useth their words. For anything myself can 
discern herein, I suppose that they which have 
bent their study to search more diligently such 
matters, do for the most part find that names 
advisedly given had either regard unto that 
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which is naturally most proper, or if perhaps 
to some other specialty, to that which is sensibly 
most eminent in the thing signified; and con- 
cerning popular use of words that which the 
wisdom of their inventors did intend thereby is 
not commonly thought of, but by the name the 
thing altogether is conceived in gross, as may 
appear in that if you ask of the common sort 
what any certain word, for example, what a 
priest doth signify, their manner is not to answer, 
a priest is a clergyman which offereth sacrifice 
to God, but they shew some particular person 
whom they call by that name. And if we list 
to descend to grammar, we are told by masters 
in those schools that the word priest hath his 
right place 'in him whose mere function or 
charge is the service of God/* Howbeit, be- 
cause the most eminent part both of heathenish 
and Jewish service did consist in sacrifice, when 
learned men declare what the word priest doth 
properly signify, according to the mind of the 
first imposer of that name, their ordinary scholies 
do well expound it to imply sacrifice. 
" Seeing then that sacrifice is now no part of 

• fVl. too \f/i\w irpoecrrfth-o* tijs dtpwxtla? tow 6fov«. 
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the Church ministry, how should the name of 
priesthood be thereunto rightly applied ? Surely 
even as S. Paul applieth the name of flesh unto 
that very substance of fishes which hath a pro- 
portionable correspondence to flesh, although it 
be in nature another thing. Whereupon when 
philosophers will speak warily they make a 
difference between flesh in one sort of living 
creatures and that other substance in the rest 
which hath but a kind of analogy to flesh : the 
Apostle contrariwise having matter of greater 
importance whereof to speak nameth indifferently 
both flesh. The Fathers of the Church of Christ, 
with like security of speech, call usually the 
ministry of the Gospel priesthood in regard of 
that which the Gospel hath proportionable to 
ancient sacrifices, namely, the Communion of 
the blessed Body and Blood of Christ, although 
it have properly now no sacrifice."* 

Now the burden of these remarks seems to be 
this, that the name of Priest implies the office 
of ministering to God in holy things, and that 
as such it is manifestly applicable to Christian 
ministers who are set apart for that purpose; 
* Eccl. Pol., bk. v. chap, lxxviii. § 2, 
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and that if it be objected that the name of 
Priest implies the offering of sacrifice, then it 
may be answered, that one principal service of 
the Christian clergy is to minister in that office 
which in the Christian Church takes* the place of 
sacrifice, namely, in the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, and that as ministers in this ordinance 
they may very properly, by analogy, be called 
Priests. And indeed, forasmuch as throughout 
all Christian antiquity the Holy Communion was 
called a sacrifice, it is not wonderful that with 
reference to that ordinance the ministers should 
be called Priests*; but I cannot myself help 
feeling, that though all this is perfectly true, yet 
something more is wanting in order to give to 
the name of Priest, as applied to the ministers 
of the Church, its full meaning, and indeed to 
justify its use; and I should feel hesitation in 
pressing upon others a name to which they ob- 
ject, if it were merely a name, and if the best 
that could be said of it were that it was harmless 
and might be explained to mean nothing. But it 
seems to me, that those who object most strongly 

* See Bingham's Antiq., bk. vi. chap. xiv. § 14, 15. 
See also Hickes' Treatise on the Christian Priesthood. 
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to the name, do frequently themselves bear the 
strongest testimony to the need of the thing 
which the name expresses, and that by retaining 
the name the Church acts the part of a kind 
parent, who resists the waywardness of her 
children and will not allow them in ignorance 
to destroy that, of which if taken away they 
would themselves be the first to deplore the want. 
I apprehend then that a Priest is a person 
anointed by God, as was Aaron, to reveal His 
will to His people and to lead the people to 
Him. As God's Priest he is the people's mi- 
nister, or the people's servant ; if he forgets this 
part of his office, and imagines that as Priest he 
possesses any extraordinary privileges or extra- 
ordinary sanctity, he abuses his Priesthood ; but 
at the same time he must not forget that though 
emphatically a minister or servant, and though 
it is his most blessed privilege to be so, yet he 
is something more : as deputed by the people 
to lead their prayers and preside over their 
worship, and be as it were their spokesman in 
God's presence, he is the people's minister; as 
deputed, not by man nor by the will of men, 
but by the will of God, to speak to the people 
in His name, he is God's Priest. 
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Now throughout the revised Prayer-book to 
which I have referred, there is a consistent and 
uniform depression of the Priest into the mere 
minister; it is not merely that the name is 
altered, which would be, comparatively speaking, 
a small matter, but the thing is altered as well ; 
there is no one to bless in the name of the Lord, 
as was the case even under the Old covenant and 
abundantly so under the New, no one to assure 
the penitent in the name of God of the remission 
of sins, no one to speak with authority of Christ's 
readiness to receive little children, no one to 
bless the bread and the cup and to deliver them 
without equivocation as the body and blood of 
Christ to the faithful; and so under the notion 
of getting free from priestly assumption of autho- 
rity we lose the voice of Christ in His Church, 
and hear in it only the echoes of our own 
prayers. There is small gain to Christians by 
such a change as this, and however desirable it 
may be that the laity should be on their guard 
against priestcraft, they ought for their own sakes 
quite as carefully to remember that God has not 
left them without priests. 

I have said that many of those, who most 
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object to the name of Christian Priesthood, bear 
testimony though unconsciously to the need of 
the thing; and this will appear more clearly, if 
we consider the first alteration which it is neces- 
sary to make in the Church Service, in order 
to adapt it to a Church in which the Priesthood 
is defunct. It is clear that without a Priest 
there can be no declaration of the absolution 
or remission of sins; the declaration must be 
turned into a prayer, which but for the sake 
of order might be offered up by any one of 
the congregation, that the sins of all may be 
remitted; and it may be said that this is what 
it should be, that none can forgive sins but 
God only, that all we can do is to pray each 
one for himself, clergy as much as laity, that 
our sins may be blotted out ; yet is it not the 
case, that they, who would chiefly spurn at 
priestly absolution, are amongst the most earnest 
in asserting that the sermons of Christian 
ministers should be mainly occupied in declaring 
the free mercy of God to sinners through Jesus 
Christ, that is, in pronouncing to God's people 
being penitent the absolution and remission 
of their sins? it is not merely unconverted 
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sinners to whom it would be held that such 
preaching is applicable; it would be maintained 
that for converted and unconverted alike the 
declaration of the atonement, the proclamation 
of God's act of indemnity to penitent sinners, 
is the most edifying subject of discourse; and 
I do not deny this, I think that the highest 
privilege a Priest of God can have is to commu- 
nicate a message of mercy, but forasmuch as this 
message being contained in the Bible may be read 
there and nevertheless Christians acknowledge 
that the message ought to be published, and 
the more nearly in Scripture terms the better, 
I see in the acknowledgment a recognition of 
the fact, that God has given authority to His 
ministers to declare the remission of sins.* 

* The Absolution may be in a certain sense regarded 
as a prayer, as indeed it seems to be styled in the 
rubric of the Morning and Evening Prayer, which 
runs thus: "the people shall answer here, and at 
the end of ctll other prayers, Amen." This rubric by 
speaking of other prayers would seem to imply that 
the Absolution also was a prayer; but still it is a 
prayer of a peculiar kind, being one uttered by a 
Priest in his character as Priest, and one which would 
have no meaning in the mouth of a person not having 
power and commandment to declare the remission of 
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The same testimony comes from the bed of 
every sick Christian brother, who sends for the 
minister to comfort him and pray by him and 
administer to him Christ's blessed sacrament. 
Why cannot he read all that he wants to know 
in the Bible? why is it that he feels that he 
can rest upon a human voice bidding him be of 

sins. "The sacerdotal benediction of penitents was 
in the earliest times conveyed in the form of a prayer 
to God for their absolution; but in after-ages, dif- 
ferent forms of benediction were used, both in the 
East and West. With regard to these varieties of 
form, it does not appear that they were formerly con- 
sidered of any importance. A benediction seems to 
have been regarded as equally valid, whether it was 
conveyed in the form of a petition or a declaration, 
whether in the optative or the indicative mood, 
whether in the active or the passive voice, whether in 
the first, second, or third person. It is true that a 
direct prayer to God is a most ancient form of bless- 
ing ; but the use of a precatory, or an optative form 
by no means warrants the inference,, that the person 
who uses it is devoid of any divinely instituted au- 
thority to bless and absolve in the congregation of 
God. Neither does the use of a direct indicative form 
of blessing or absolution imply anything but the ex- 
ercise of an authority which God has given, to such 
an extent and under such limitations, as Divine Re- 
velation has declared." — 'Palmer's Antiquities of the 
English Ritual, chap. i. pt. i. § 5. 
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good cheer, although it be the voice of one no 
better or stronger than himself? it is because 
the human heart bears testimony to the fitness 
and reasonableness of the appointment of divers 
orders in God's Church, and of the blessing of 
a Priesthood whose office it is to speak to their 
brethren on God's behalf. 

I entreat the reader to consider carefully what 
has here been said concerning the priestly office 
of declaring to God's people the absolution and 
remission of sins, and whether it be not true that 
the great feature of the Church is this, that she 
declares her ministers to have authority from 
God to pronounce the solemn words which they 
use; every body of Christians who are united 
for common worship will, I apprehend, by the 
very instinct of their hearts constitute their 
minister in some sense a priest, and will regard 
it as his great work to declare to them the re- 
mission of their sins; the blessed privilege of 
those who worship in the Church is, that the 
Priest is none of their own making, but that he 
has received his power and authority from Al- 
mighty God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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And what I have now been saying will help 
the attendant at the Parish Church to put the 
Absolution upon its right ground, and to detect 
the mistake of those who would have him believe, 
either that the Priest undertakes to forgive sins 
which belongs to God only, or if not that the 
Absolution is unmeaning and might be read by 
any one : for it is not difficult to perceive that a 
man may speak words in God's name, which have 
a virtue when received as in God's name, and 
which it would be profanity for those to use 
who have received no commission to use them; 
and the objection, which is made to the appoint- 
ment of men to bless their brethren under the 
Christian covenant, lies quite as strongly against 
the similar appointment under the Old ; there is 
no question of sacrifice here, nothing to distin- 
guish God's dealings with His Church in the 
two instances. And now observe what we read 
in the Old Testament of the office of blessing in 
God's name : " At that time the Lord separated 
the tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, to stand before the Lord to mi- 
nister unto Him, and to bless in His name: 9 '* of 

• Dent. x. 8. 

P 
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course the appointment of persons with such 
power and authority in the Jewish Church is 
no absolute proof that God has made a similar 
appointment in the Christian, though it certainly 
affords a presumption that He has done so ; but 
it quite destroys the argument to which I have 
referred above, namely, that a declaration of 
God's mercy by an appointed minister is either 
an assumption of what belongs to God, or else 
an empty thing; for whatever can be said against 
the reasonableness of a Christian ministry having 
such an office, may be equally urged against the 
reasonableness of the Levitical priesthood having 
the same. 

I am, of course, far from saying that the 
priestly commission has never been abused by 
those who professed to hold it; unquestionably 
it has and very grievously; indeed that abomi- 
nable crime, which chiefly led to the reformation 
of religion in the sixteenth century, the sale 
of indulgences, that is, according to the practice 
of those days, the unblushing sale for money of 
a pretended pardon of sins, was an abuse of 
the power and authority granted by God to His 
ministers. Nor do I think it the right mode 
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of argument to uphold the reality of that commis- 
sion, of which the Church of England speaks, 
merely as a possession of the clergy, which they 
are bound to maintain as a privilege of their 
class against the assaults of the laity who are 
jealous of such power: if it were a class privi- 
lege the sooner it were exploded the better, 
but in the nature of things this cannot be so; 
whether we call the officiating ministers of the 
Church by the name of Ministers, or Presbyters, 
or Priests, it is equally true and certain, that 
whatever power is given them is given for the 
sake of the Church; it is their privilege to mi- 
nister or serve; they have authority to bless 
God's people. And therefore I would beg of 
the reader to give due attention, and assign its 
proper weight, to the absolution and remission 
of sins, as pronounced "by the Priest alone," 
for the sake of himself and of his lay brethren ; 
to consider with himself whether the declaration 
of God's mercy to his soul be not one of his 
chief spiritual cravings ; whether it be not a 
great blessing to be able to listen to one, who 
can say, I speak to you in the Name of Christ ; 
and whether if the declaration of absolution be 
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deemed a cold unmeaning ceremony, it is not 
the people and clergy rather than the Church 
service which in this case requires mending. 
. The same principle, which in the revised 
Praver-book has turned the declaration of 
absolution and remission into a mere general 
prayer for forgiveness, has of course taken away 
in all similar cases the authoritative, and to the 
people comforting, tone which according to the 
service of the Church of England the Minister 
is entitled to assume. Thus, for instance, in 
the administration of the two sacraments, ac- 
cording to the revised Prayer-book, the tone 
of the language is changed; the minister dares 
not declare that God has in the one sacrament 
received the child as His own ; nor in the other 
can he venture to speak as Christ spoke, when 
He said "Take eat, this is My body," and 
"Drink ye all of this, for this is My blood/' 
Now I do not maintain that the declaration, 
which in the Prayer-book the Minister is in- 
structed to make, to the effect that God has 
received a child and regenerated it by His Holy 
Spirit, may not be by mischievous or foolish 
persons abused; nor do I say that no perver- 
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«ions have ever existed in the Church of our 
Lord's blessed assurance, that He has given us 
His body and blood to feed upon ; but I am 
utterly at a loss to perceive, how the Church 
is benefited by compelling her ministers to use 
uncertain and ambiguous language concerning 
the great spiritual blessings which the Lord has 
bestowed upon her ; of course it would be said 
that there is no Scriptural authority for the 
position assumed by the Church of England in 
her Book of Common Prayer, — if there be not, 
alas for the Church of Christ, which lacks some 
of the privileges which the Jewish Church 
possessed, — but anyhow the notion that the 
members of the Church of England will be 
content to resign their privileges, for which they 
at least are persuaded that they have Scriptural 
authority, in order that they may join in com- 
mon worship with all other Protestant bodies, 
appears to the last degree unreasonable. And 
I wish the attendant at the Parish Church to 
consider, whether the real result of most of the 
changes which are proposed, professedly with 
the design of making the Church of England 
more thoroughly Protestant, would not be, if 
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they were carried into effect, to strip him and 
the rest of the laity of some of their most pre- 
cious privileges. 

In concluding these remarks upon proposed 
changes in the Church Service, I wish to im- 
press upon the reader, that I have had a purely 
practical design in entering upon the subject; 
I do not wish to lead him to adopt any extreme 
views concerning the priestly office, or concern- 
ing any other matter, but only to stand firm 
in the old paths and to maintain those privileges, 
which (as the Church of England believes) are 
an inheritance from Christ and His Apostles, 
and which the tempests and troubles of this 
evil world have not yet been able to destroy.* 

* Hooker's views concerning Absolution will be 
found in Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. vi. chap, vi., and may 
be consulted with advantage. Concerning the forms 
used in the English Church, see Palmer's Antiquities 
of the English Ritual, chap. iv. § 12, and chap. viii. 
in addition to chap. i. pt. 1. § 6, which has already 
been partially quoted in the note on page 154. 
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In the time of the Puritan dissensions, which 
disturbed and for a season destroyed the Church 
of England, one great point of dispute was the 
use of the surplice in Church ministrations. It 
may seem to us strange, that so much stress 
should have been laid upon such a point, by 
men of undoubted piety and of superior ability ; 
and the fact can only be explained on the prin- 
ciple, that the remembrance of the corruptions 
of popery, from which the Church had but re- 
cently escaped, hindered many persons from 
distinguishing between what was really corrupt 
in the practice of the Roman Church, and what 
was innocent or useful. In the present day the 
feeling, such as it existed in Puritan times, has 
almost died out; probably no one who attends 
the Parish Church now has any conscientious 
scruple concerning the use of the surplice, any 
more than he has concerning kneeling to re- 
ceive the consecrated elements in the service of 
the Holy Eucharist; probably no young man 
is deterred from receiving Holy Orders by the 
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fear of committing evil in the sight of God 
in the matter of ecclesiastical vestures ; nay even 
the dissenters themselves, though they do not 
adopt the surplice as a vesture for their own 
ministers, would scarcely make the use of it 
one of the counts of their indictment against 
the Church of England. All this is well, and 
we may congratulate ourselves, that after having 
passed through very troublesome times we are 
at length arrived at a condition of peace, in 
which a decent distinction can be made between 
Priest and People, without raising a cry of 
Popery, or deterring conscientious men from la- 
bouring in this part of the Lord's vineyard. 

Nevertheless, the surplice question is one which 
in a different form has very recently caused con- 
siderable disturbance in the Church. The cir- 
cumstance of some of the clergy having preached 
their sermons in surplices, and some of the 
bishops having countenanced the practice, ap- 
peared at one time likely to raise a much more 
serious commotion than the magnitude of the 
cause might have led us to expect. It is not 
my intention to enter into the question, whether 
at any time, and if so when, the sermon ought 
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to be preached by the clergyman in his surplice ; 
but I allude to the fact of great excitement and 
even disturbances having been caused in our own 
time by the surplice question, in order to explain 
why I have thought it desirable in this Guide to 
the Parish Church to devote a few pages to an 
account of the vestures which are there used. 

The number of vestures used in the ancient 
Church was considerable, and the number no- 
minally retained by the Church of England is 
much greater than that which we see practically 
in use. The rule of the Church of England 
which governs this matter is that given in the 
Prayer-book, and which immediately precedes 
the Morning Prayer. The rule is as follows: 
" Such ornaments of the Church, and of the 
ministers thereof, at all times of their minis- 
tration, shall be retained, and be in use, as were 
in this Church of England, by the authority of 
Parliament, in the second year of the reign of 
King Edward the Sixth/' Now this rule, if car- 
ried out, would involve the use of several ves- 
tures of which the greater number of attendants 
at the Parish Church have never heard, such 
as the vestment, the cope, the tunicle, the 
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albe;* some of these are even now used upon 
very special occasions, and strictly speaking 
they ought to be used in all Parish Churches, 
for this is one of those things which each 
branch of Christ's Church may fairly regulate 
according to its own discretion, and in our own 
case the rule quoted above has been deliberately 
made and has never yet been repealed. Never- 
theless it is manifest that any attempt on the 
part of individual ministers to alter that form of 
vesture, which has become Usual in the English 
Church, would be most mischievous and useless ; 
in a matter of this kind it signifies little how 
things have come into their present state; if 
the state in which they are be not absolutely 
bad, injurious to the character of public worship, 
destructive to Christian devotion, then rubrics 
must give way to custom, at all events until the 
whole question can be carefully reviewed by 
proper authority and order taken thereupon. 

I deal with the vesture of the clergy, therefore, 
as I find it in common practice, and the vestures 

* For an account of these and other vestures, and 
drawings of them, see Palmer's Antiquities of the 
English Ritual, Appendix, $ 1. 
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actually used are the Surplice, the Stole or Scarf, 
and the academical Gown and Hood. 

The surplice is a very ancient ecclesiastical 
vesture; how ancient it is I do not care to in- 
quire. It has probably retained its place in the 
service of the English Church, when others have 
been allowed to become obsolete, on account of 
its great simplicity, and its suitableness in that 
respect to the taste of a people unexcitable and 
quiet like ourselves. Its colour too is such as 
to make it peculiarly fitting to the purpose of 
a garment for God's priests, for (as the writer 
referred to at the foot of the opposite page 
observes) "white was the favourite colour in 
primitive times, as denoting internal purity.** 
But the point to which I chiefly wish to call 
the attention of worshippers in the Parish Church 
is the distinction between the surplice, in which 
the clergyman is dressed when he reads the 
prayers, and the gown, in which he is generally 
dressed when he preaches his sermon. The sur- 
plice is (as I have said) an ecclesiastical vesture, 
that is, it is worn by the clergyman because he is 
a clergyman; it is true that in some peculiar 
cases others than clergymen wear it, thus it is 
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worn in the College Chapels of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and other scholastic foundations, and in 
Cathedrals, by those who are not in holy orders, 
but it is always worn by those who are engaged 
in divine service ; it is a vesture which has to do 
with religious worship, and is never worn upon 
merely secular occasions. The clergyman there- 
fore, habited in his surplice, appears as a minister 
of religion, as a Priest or a Deacon of Christ's 
Church. 

The same thing may be said even more dis- 
tinctly of the scarf or stole, which is a band of 
black silk usually worn over the shoulders and 
which hangs down in front upon the surplice. 
This is never worn by laymen, it is a particular 
mark of the Christian Priesthood ; even Deacons 
are not entitled to wear it ; in ancient times the 
Deacon wore it over one shoulder, the Priest 
over both, but this practice does not hold in the 
English Church. 

The surplice and the scarf or stole are then, 
in practice, the vestures of the English clergy ; 
the gown used by them, and the hood which is 
generally worn over the surplice, are not eccle- 
siastical garments at all, but marks of a Uni- 
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versity degree. Now it is highly desirable that 
our clergy throughout England should be men 
of good education, for though a learned clergy 
without piety would do but little good, yet a 
pious clergy without learning would not be a 
sufficient substitute ; piety and learning, we want 
them both ; and it is well therefore that our 
clergy should carry with them the certificate (as 
it were) of having received a good and learned 
education. The University gown and the Uni- 
versity hood are intended to be this certificate, 
and when a clergyman appears in church with 
his University dress upon him, he bears with 
him testimony to the fact, that he has not under- 
taken to teach others without having been at 
much labour and charge to be taught himself. 
The clergyman in surplice does in fact represent 
the ordained minister of Christ's Church, the 
clergyman in his gown the man of education 
and learning. 

I have said that I do not wish to enter into 
the question of the propriety of preaching in 
the surplice ; but I cannot avoid calling the 
reader's attention to the fact, that in the dis- 
cussion of the question of late years, much 

Q 
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ignorance has been shewn of the real bearing 
of the question; it is not one of white gown 
or black gown, as it has often been represented 
to be, but rather one of vesture ecclesiastical 
or vesture academical. 

These few hints concerning vestures, I could 
not omit to give to the attendant at the Parish 
Church. Ecclesiastical vesture of some kind is 
most necessary ; if there be, as we believe, diffe- 
rent orders in Christ's Church, it is most desirable, 
and according to all analogy, that those orders 
should be marked by some external distinction ; 
when they meet together in public worship, it is 
well that he who ministers should be differenced 
to the eye of all present from him who is minis- 
tered unto. Hence from the earliest times ves- 
tures have been used ; and though it is perfectly 
lawful for each branch of the Church to make 
arrangements oonoerniug such matters according 
to its discretion, yet this perhaps we may lay 
down as a general rule, that simplicity and the 
absence of anything calculated to distract the 
attention should be studied as much as possible. 
Some persons may think that this rule has been 
arried to an extreme in the practice of the 
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English Church; but considering the stormy 
times through which she has passed, and the great 
difficulty with which an ancient vesture of any 
kind has been preserved, we may be thankful 
that things are as they are, and that the Church 
of England has been able to occupy the middle 
position, of which George Herbert speaks,* be- 
tween "her in the valley," and "her on the 
hills." 
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Evert building ought to be fitted as exactly 
as may be to the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, and above all buildings attention should 
be bestowed upon the Parish Church, and no 
effort spared to make it suitable in all respects 
for its high ends and uses. And in determining 
how a building should be constructed so as to 
make it suitable for a Church, I should lay down 
these principles. 

• See the Poem entitled " The British Church." 
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First. A Church being a house in which 
Christians are to meet together for common 
prayer, and for hearing Sermons, and for the 
administration of Sacraments, the place of as- 
sembly ought to be suited to all these ends. 
If, for instance, a room is merely adapted for 
hearing sermons, then, so far as that portion of 
the public service is concerned, it may answer 
its purpose extremely well, but it is only par- 
tially fitted to be used as a Church. If the 
arrangement be such that only a small portion 
of the congregation can conveniently hear the 
sermon, then again for this reason the building 
is not suitable for Church purposes. 

Secondly. A Church, being a Temple of God, 
ought not to be such that it will just answer 
its purpose, and no more: there ought to be 
no stint in the service of the sanctuary, and it 
is shameful that men should live in cieled houses, 
while the house of God is scarcely decent or 
habitable. Moreover, inasmuch as the mind of 
man is very much affected by outward circum- 
stances, and devotion may be aided by external 
helps, the character of a Church should be such 
as to solemnize the mind, and assist it in pre- 
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faring itself for\prayer; as music to the ear, 
so is architecture to the eye, and though in 
both the one case and the other there are 
dangerous extremes to be avoided, still in each 
there are legitimate bounds within which human 
skill may be made to do good service in the 
worship of God. 

These are two principles, which I should lay 
down if I were writing a treatise upon the pro- 
per mode of building churches ; the one refers 
lb the fitness, the other to the beauty, of the 
arrangements of God's house. But I am not 
writing such a treatise, I am only acting as a 
guide to the Parish Church, and whatever that 
Church may be in point of beauty and propriety 
and decency, I desire to accompany the reader 
on his way thither, and give him, if he will ac-*- 
cept them, some words of advice. And however 
mean God's house may be, still it is His house, 
and the fact of His presence and the meeting 
in it of Christ's people for the purpose of wor- 
shipping Him, give to it a glory and beauty 
which no external ornament could confer upon 
it; just as the stable of the inn at Bethlehem 
was consecrated, notwithstanding its humble cha- 

Q3 
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racter, by the presence of the holy child Jesus. 
Therefore it is with do desire of making the 
attendant at the Parish Church discontented 
with the Church in which he is to worship, — 
unless he be a wealthy person whose discontent 
can shew itself in liberal offerings for the re- 
newing of God's house, — neither is it with the 
intention of cherishing the notion that it is im- 
possible to worship God aright unless all external 
arrangements are such as they should be, that 
I offer here a few remarks concerning the archi- 
tecture and arrangements and ornaments of a 
Church; but I think it is well that the wor- 
shipper in the Parish Church should remember, 
that there is such a thing as propriety and such 
a thing as impropriety in matters of this kind, 
that external arrangements are not merely ex- 
ternal, but have to do with the inward and 
spiritual grace of religion. And if it should 
chance that the reader of this book is so placed, 
that his Parish Church presents little of the 
appearance which a Church ought to present, 
let him remember that where two or three are 
gathered together in Christ's Name, there Christ 
has promised to be present, that there is no place 
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too mean to exclude the entrance of Him whose 
first Temple on earth was a manger, and that 
the prayer of the contrite heart can ascend from 
the most unworthy building; at the same time, 
if the reader's lot should be more happily cast, 
and the character of his Parish Church should 
be such as to assist rather than impede his de- 
votions, let him be thankful for this help to his 
weakness ; and while he avoids the error of con- 
sidering anything as actually indispensable for 
the worshipping of God except the humble and 
contrite heart, let him equally avoid the error 
of depreciating aids to human infirmity and pro- 
prieties of public worship when they can con- 
veniently be had. 

What I have to say in this section may perhaps 
be advantageously divided into the two heads 
of Church arrangement, and Church adornment. 
Concerning the former, there can be little differ- 
ence of opinion; concerning the latter, opinion 
will vary very much according to taste and 
natural temperament. 

As an example of what I mean by Church 
arrangement, let me refer to the usual and the 
proper relative position of the Font and tlio 
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Lord's Table. Usually the Font is found near 
the ohief entrance of the Church, the Lord's 
Table is invariably placed at the East end, that 
is, at the end furthest from the principal entrance. 
There is an obvious propriety in this; baptism 
is the entrance into the Church, the Supper of 
the Lord is the highest privilege reserved for 
Christians of full growth and maturity; there- 
fore it is very instructive, and it keeps con- 
tinually before the minds of worshippers the 
true character and relation of the two sacra- 
ments, to have the Font and the Lord's Table so 
placed as to represent respectively the position 
of Baptism and of the Lord's Supper in the 
Christian scheme. Sometimes in modern Churches 
you may see the Font placed immediately in 
front of the Lord's Table, and this is evidently 
an improper place for it, not because the sacra- 
ment of Baptism so administered is less real than 
if the Font were otherwise situated, but because 
the difference between the character of the two 
sacraments is thereby confounded, so far as the 
outward arrangement for their celebration can 
confound them : and so difficult is it under the 
most favourable circumstances to impress clear 
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views of religious things upon the minds of the 
multitude, that no external aid should be de- 
spised; any outward arrangement which tends 
to assist the inculcation of doctrine should be 
gladly adopted, any arrangement which tends 
to confusion should be equally eschewed. 

The Font ought of course to be so placed, that 
when the office of Holy Baptism is read in public 
it may be heard by the congregation ; I have 
already spoken of the importance* of administer- 
ing this sacrament in the midst of the congrega- 
tion, as the rubric directs, and it is evident that 
this wholesome rule of the Church cannot be 
carried out successfully, unless the Font be care- 
fully placed with this especial purpose. One 
great evil of proprietary chapels, that is, chapels 
which are private property and licensed by the 
Bishop for divine service, consists in the absence 
of a Font, and the consequent impossibility of ever 
administering in public this sacrament of Christ. 

It has often occurred to me, that supposing the 
Font be placed at the West door of a Church, 
and the Lord's Table or Altar at the East end, 
then the Pulpit standing between the two occu- 
pies a position emblematical of the true purpose of 
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preaching in our Churches. We are not preaching 
to heathens, but to men pledged to serve Christ, 
and our purpose is not to make them change 
their profession and adopt a new faith, but to 
stir them up to act out their faith and to adorn 
their profession. The Pulpit in fact is the guide 
from the Font to the Lord's Table ; the preacher 
beckons men from the one and points them to 
the other; he calls them to "go up higher" in 
their Christian walk, and bids them not to hang 
about the mere entrance of the Church, but to 
go on to perfection and claim their high privi- 
lege of holy communion with Christ. And 
moreover (as I have sometime said) this central 
position of the Christian pulpit may be taken 
as a rebuke to those, who advance part of the 
way up the Church but do not go on to the 
end ; I mean, to those, (and there are many many 
of them,) who, making a profession of serving the 
Lord, attending public worship regularly, listen- 
ing for year after year to the instruction which 
they receive from the mouths of Christ's ministers, 
never perform that last command which Christ 
left to His disciples to commemorate His death 
in the solemn " breaking of bread/' 
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There is another matter of arrangement in a 
Churoh which is of considerable importance, 
namely, the arrangement of the seats or pews 
for the congregation. These ought to be such 
that each worshipper can kneel, and this prin- 
ciple is so clear that I believe in Churches 
erected in these days it is scarcely ever neglected ; 
in ancient Churches it was always attended to; but 
between the ancient Churches and those of quite 
recent erection there has been a period, during 
which the principle apparently so clear was 
strangely set at nought; you may see many 
Churches seated in such a manner that kneeling 
is all but impossible, and the effect has been the 
strengthening of that habit of sitting during 
the prayers of the Church upon which I have 
commented severely before. This is no small 
matter of which I am now speaking; it is not 
like the custom of turning the Chancels of 
Churches towards the East, which, though in this 
country a very ancient and almost universal one 
and therefore not to be relinquished without good 
cause, is nevertheless not essential to the proper 
conduct of divine service ; the manner in which 
a Church is seated involves a question of a 
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totally different kind, a bad arrangement is 
directly injurious to devotion, and no effort ought 
to be spared to correct the errors of our fore- 
fathers in this respect and to guard against the 
commission of such errors in future. 

One word in passing upon the custom of 
building Churches so that the chancel or portion 
containing the altar shall look Eastward. The 
custom is very ancient, though not without ex- 
ception in early times, and is evidently connected 
with the primitive practice of praying with the 
face turned towards the East. "The ancients/' 
says a writer upon the subject, " were not nicely 
curious which way their Churches stood ; but yet 
the most usual custom was for Christians to pray 
towards the East; and therefore the greatest 
part of the Churches were built with respect to 
that custom/'* 

, • The practice of praying towards the East, of 
which we still retain a remnant in many of our 
Churches, is one of great antiquity; and as persons 
worshipping in Parish Churches sometimes* feel 
some scruple in complying with the custom, which 

* Strabo de Reb. Eccles., quoted by Bingham, 
bk. viii. chap. 3, $ 2. 
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prevails in many places, of turning to the East 
in the rehearsal of the Apostles' Creed, it will 
perhaps be useful to insert here some account 
of this practice. " There was one observation," 
says Bingham, " which must not be omitted, 
because it was a ceremony almost of general use 
and practice ; and that was the custom of turning 
their faces to the East in their solemn adorations. 
The original of this custom seems to be derived 
from the ceremonies of Baptism, in which it was 
usual to renounce the devil with their faces to 
the West, and then turn about to the East, and 
make their covenant with Christ ; from whence, 
I conceive, it became their common custom 
to worship God after the same way that they 
had first entered into covenant with Him. The 
ancients give several reasons for this custom, but 
they all seem to glance at this one. Some say 
the East was the symbol of Christ, who was 
called the * Orient,' and * Light,' and * Sun 
of Righteousness' in Scripture; and therefore, 
since they must worship toward some quarter of 
the world, they chose, that which led them to 
Christ by symbolical representation. As Tertullian 
tells us in one place, 'that in fact they wor- 

R 
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shipped towards the East, which made the heathen 
suspect that they worshipped the rising sun.' 
So, in another place, he says, 'The East was 
the figure of Christ; and therefore both their 
Churches and their prayers were directed that 
way.' Clemens Alexandrinus says, ' They wor- 
shipped towards the East, because the East is 
the image of our spiritual nativity, and from 
thence the light first arises, and shines out of 
darkness; and the day of true knowledge, after 
the manner of the Sun, arises upon those who 
lie buried in ignorance.' And S. Austin : ' When 
we stand at our prayers, we turn to the East, 
whence the heavens, or the light of heaven arises ; 
not as if God were only there, and had forsaken 
all other parts of the world, but to put ourselves 
in mind of turning to a more excellent nature, 
that is, to the Lord.' This reason exactly falls 
in with that which is given for turning to the 
East, when they covenanted with Christ in the 
solemnities of baptism." And after giving several 
other accounts of this practice, taken from an- 
cient authors, the learned writer whom I am 
quoting concludes thus : " These several reasons 
have all a peculiar reference to Christ; and there- 
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fore, as Christians first used the ceremony of 
turning to the East, when they entered into 
covenant with Christ in baptism, so it is pro- 
bable that from thence they derived this custom 
of turning to the East in all their solemn adora- 
tions. But whether this were so or not, we are 
sure there was such a general custom among 
them, and that it was founded upon some or 
all the reasons that have been mentioned ; which 
is as much as is necessary to be said here for 
the illustration of it."* 

I should not have thought it worth while to 
introduce the preceding long extract, if it had 
not been for the tendency which there is in some 
persons' minds to imagine that divers forms and. 
ceremonies, either recognized by or traditionally 
preserved in the English Church, are Popish and 
superstitious. The practice of turning to the 
East is frequently so regarded ; I trust, however, 
that what I have said may help the reader to 
conclude, that there is in the practice neither 
Popery nor superstition, but the remnant of an 
ancient and indeed a primitive custom of the 

* Bingham's Antiquities, bk. xni., ch. viii. §15. 
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Church of Christ, which we as the descendants 
of that Church might well feel sorry to lose. 

It may be noted, that in the Book of Common 
Prayer no instruction is given, as to the direction 
in which the people are to turn in public wor- 
ship; but the fact of the Chancel looking towards 
the East is recognized by the rubric before the 
Communion Office, which directs that the Priest 
in commencing the service shall stand at the 
North side of the table. 

Thus much then concerning the arrangement 
of the Parish Church. The reader will perceive 
that I have by no means attempted to give a 
complete exposition of the subject ; I have rather 
desired to call his attention to the fact, that an 
appropriate arrangement is not to be dismissed 
from his notice as unworthy of the attention of 
a Christian, and that although he is not to desert 
the Parish Church because it is not such as it 
ought to be, yet he is to be thankful if it be 
his privilege to worship God in a Church, in 
which due care has been taken to make all ar- 
rangements as suitable as possible for the great 
and holy ends of the building. 

Now then I pass on to say a few words con- 
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cerning Church Adornment. This, as I have 
already remarked, has much more than Church 
arrangement to do with individual taste and tern" 
perament: some persons may find their minds 
assisted in devotion by the beauty of the temple 
in which they worship, other persons may feel 
indifferent to such external circumstances. Never- 
theless, this we may say, that regarding Churches 
as Temples of God no skill or pains or expense 
can be looked upon as wasted, if they are devoted 
as a sacrifice to Him;* we have a very good 
hint in the history of the Tabernacle in the 
wilderness, and in that of the building of the 
two Temples at Jerusalem, as to the manner in 
which a house of God should be adorned; and 
without entering into the question of how far 
an analogy holds between God's Temple in the 
Jewish Church and God's Temples in the Chris- 
tian, we may say that the general feeling of 
mankind has pronounced that the principle of 
making God's Temples beautiful, which was com- 
manded and recognized under the Old dispen- 
sation, has passed on to the New. In fact, if 

* " Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more."— r Wordsworth. 
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a Church is to be regarded as a Temple built 
for the worship of the Most High, and not merely 
as a place of meeting for men, the heart of 
every Christian must at once pronounce, that the 
Church ought to be built with all the skill and 
beauty which are within the builder's power. 

And again, regarding Churches not so much 
in the light of Temples of God, as in that of 
places for the religious assemblies of men, though 
there may be much difference of opinion as to the 
degree in which beauty of construction and or- 
nament should be pursued, there is little as to 
the fact that some effort should be made in that 
direction ; and the question is rather, how much 
importance shall be assigned to the question of 
adornment, than whether shall any importance be 
assigned. In discussing the question there have 
been found, as is usual in such cases, persons to 
advocate the two extreme views ; some appearing 
to think that there can be no true worship with- 
out a beautiful Church, others that a spiritual 
service requires that all beauty should be de- 
spised. It would seem to me, that the truth lies 
between the two extremes; forasmuch as the 
Church is for all, and all have not the same 
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education and tastes and habits of thought, I 
would urge that the middle course should be 
adopted between the extreme of elaborate deco- 
ration and the extreme of unsightly poverty. 

However, as I have said before, I am not 
writing a treatise upon the building of a Church, 
but rather acting as a guide to a Christian who 
attends to worship God in his Parish Church, 
whatever that Church may be; and therefore it 
will be more to my purpose to remind the reader, 
that all ornaments and decorations of a Church 
are so far good as they are found to aid in 
calling up solemn thoughts, to assist the wor- 
shipper to put himself in a posture of devotion, 
to fix his mind upon the great fact of his being 
in the presence of God. Who, for example, can 
be insensible to the quiet, solemn effect produced 
by the " dim religious light" thrown from painted 
windows? who does not own the spell of archi- 
tectural beauty ? Every one is familiar with those 
lines in which Milton expresses the effect pro- 
duced upon his mind by sacred buildings, al- 
though the tendency of his religious views would 
have led him to quite different conclusions ; may 
we not say, that if in later days he submitted 
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himself to the fetters of a crabbed system of 
religious doctrine and discipline, in his early 
life the poetry of his nature testified to the 
truth? Here is the passage. 

" But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloysters pale, 
And love the high-embowed roof, 
With antick pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light: 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced quire below, 
In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes/'* 

These lines seem to express the legitimate 
ground of the application of principles of taste 

* H Penseroso. This poem seems to have been 
written before Milton left the Church, and "sacri- 
ficed" the delights described in the above extract, as 
Warton says, " to the cold and philosophical spirit of 
Calvinism, which furnished no pleasures to the imagi- 
nation." Yet I believe that Milton's subsequent re- 
ligious views are not generally allowed to counteract 
the evidence, which he here bears to the effect upon 
the mind of a solemn service in a beautiful Church; 
and I should venture to question the propriety of 
the term philosophical as used by Warton. 
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to the construction of Churches; if a beautiful 
building be an assistance to devotion it is good, 
if it be a hindrance it is bad ; it may possibly 
happen that in some cases the decoration of a 
Church is so elaborate and gorgeous, as to take 
away the attention of some of the worshippers 
from the service in which they are to join, but 
this is not likely to be a common case, and need 
hardly be considered; the case is much more 
common of the arrangements of the Church being 
quite out of harmony with the spirit of devotion. 
My purpose is this, to encourage the worshipper 
in the Parish Church to make use of all external 
aid to devotion which the character of the 
Church affords, and not to think anything trivial 
which may be made to tend to the great end of 
bringing his mind into a frame suitable to the 
occasion. 

It is with the same view, that George Herbert 
describes "the Parson's Church" as being de- 
corated with "fit and proper texts of Scripture 
everywhere painted," and that this plan is fre- 
quently adopted in village Churches. I say it 
is with the same view, because the effect which 
is produced upon the mind by the sight of 
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passages of Scripture appropriate to public wor- 
ship, and to the character of God's house, is 
the same as that which is supposed to be pro- 
duced by the whole character of the architecture, 
arrangement, and decoration of the Church. 
And moreover it is inconsistent to paint upon 
the walls texts of Scripture, which the condition 
of the Church shews to be disregarded by those 
who have the care of it ; for instance, the text, 
" This is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of Heaven/' would seem out 
of place, if the house had the appearance of a 
stable or outhouse, as some Churches have; or 
if the walls proclaimed, " Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground," the neglected condition of the 
floors of some Churches might seem to turn 
the text into ridicule; or if the walls gave the 
admonition, " Have not the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with respect of persons," what 
should we say when we perceived the magni- 
ficent bedroomlike pews of the great and the 
cold tumbledown benches of the poor? Thus 
the precept of the texts of Scripture and the 
practice of the Church ought to be in accord- 
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ance; and if they be, they will tend to the 
same end and help each other. 

As I have mentioned George Herbert's direc- 
tion concerning texts painted in the Church, I 
will just quote the passage in which it occurs, 
and which contains his entire advice as to the 
condition in which the Church should be kept. 
"The Country Parson/' he tells us, "hath a 
special care of his Church, that all things there 
be decent, and befitting His name by which it 
is called. Therefore first he takes order, that 
all things be in good repair; as walls plastered, 
windows glazed, floor paved, seats whole, firm 
and uniform, especially that the Pulpit and Desk 
and Communion-table and Font be as they ought, 
for those great duties that are performed in 
them. Secondly, that the Church be swept, 
and kept clean without dust or cobwebs, and 
at great festivals strewed and stuck with boughs, 
and perfumed with incense. Thirdly, that there 
be fit and proper texts of Scripture everywhere 
painted, and that all the painting be grave and 
reverent, not with light colours or foolish antics* 
Fourthly, that all the books appointed by au- 
thority be there, and those not torn or fouled, 
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but whole and clean, and well bound ; and that 
there be a fitting and sightly Communion cloth 
of fine linen, with an handsome and seemly 
carpet of good and costly stuff, or cloth, and 
all kept sweet and clean, in a strong and de- 
cent chest, with a chalice and cover, and a 
stoup or flagon; and a basin for alms and 
offerings; besides which, he hath a poor man's 
box conveniently sealed, to receive the charity 
of well-minded people, and to lay up treasure 
for the sick and needy. And all this he doeth, 
not as out of necessity, or as putting a holiness 
in the things, but as desiring to keep the middle 
way between superstition and slovenliness, and as 
following the Apostle's two great and admir- 
able rules in things of this nature: the first 
whereof is, 'Let all things be done decently 
and in order:' the second, 'Let all things be 
done to edification.' For these two rules com- 
prise and include the double object of our duty, 
God and our neighbour; the first being for 
the honour of God, the second for the benefit 
of our neighbour."* 

* Herbert's Country Parson, chap. xiii. The Parson's 
Church. 
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There is one feature in the Parish Church, 
which belongs neither to the head of arrange- 
ment nor to that of decoration, though it may 
be made subservient to the latter; I mean, the 
presence in the Parish Church of memorials of 
the dead. The practice of actually burying the 
dead within Churches is very objectionable, and 
may be said now to have been brought to an 
end ; but the custom of putting up memorials 
to the departed within the Church, is one which 
I should hope would not pass away. Unques- 
tionably the practice has been in many cases 
most injurious, the walls of Churches having 
frequently been made to bear inscriptions, which 
breathe nothing of the modesty of Christian 
humility, but rather the spirit of most fulsome 
flattery, and not seldom the most barefaced false- 
hood; yet the practice may be used for edifica- 
tion, and also for the decoration of God's Temple. 
As to the latter point, the custom now growing 

s 
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common, of erecting memorial windows to de- 
parted friends, is an obvious and perhaps the 
very best instance of the way, in which the 
memory of the deceased may be kept alive by 
a monument which shall at the same time add 
to the beauty of the Church ; but memorials 
of a much simpler and more humble kind, though 
they may not be actual additions to the beauty 
of the fabric, may yet be prevented from being 
disfigurements, and may be used very well as 
preachers of righteousness, monitors of temper- 
ance and judgment to come. The practice of 
burying the dead in and around Churches, 
though for the sake of the living it is in many 
cases now interfered with by authority, does in 
fact convey a beautiful lesson, and reminds the 
thoughtful that the living and the dead form 
but one Church, and are all to be judged to- 
gether ; while the fact of praying in the midst 
of the vast multitude of sleepers, many of them 
friends and relations, many known by name, 
many still living in memory either by their 
good or their evil deeds, is calculated to sober 
more than anything else tire spirits of the 
thoughtless. 
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Perhaps in the circumstance of the Church 
being the restingplace for the dead as well as 
the house of prayer for the living, is to be found 
the explanation of that fact which has been 
often observed, namely, the sobering character 
of an old Parish Church. I remember the re- 
mark being once made to me by a very gay 
and thoughtless young man, when examining 
the interior of a Church solely with reference 
to its architectural character ; " I do not know 
how it is," said he, "but I cannot laugh in an 
old Church like this." 

The Guide to the Parish Church therefore 
would desire to remind the worshipper, that in 
the Parish Church he is praying in the presence 
of the dead, or rather perhaps that he is in 
the presence of a cloud of witnesses, who have 
fought the fight of faith before him. Let each 
monument remind him — first, that the Church 
militant on earth and the Church triumphant 
in Heaven are but one; secondly, that he is 
worshipping as a dying man, and that after 
death there is a judgment. 
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There is another portion of the Parish Church, 
which comes under the head neither of arrange- 
ment nor of decoration, but which may be 
alluded to in this place. I refer to the Church 
Bells. They are a very ancient portion of the 
furniture of the Parish Church, and there is 
much that is very curious connected with their 
history; but all this lies beyond my present 
purpose, it is enough for us that the sound of 
Church bells is connected with our earliest re- 
collections, perhaps with some of the happiest, 
and that they are not to be left out of con- 
sideration* when we are enumerating the hallow- 
ing influences of the Parish Church.* There 
is a singular and almost unaccountable beauty 
in the simple music of a peal of bells, which 
like the tones of an organ or the notes of a 
holy psalm speaks very powerfully to the hearts 

* Wordsworth says: 

"I hear the sabbath bells' harmonious chime 
Float on the breeze— the heavenliest of all sounds 
That vale or hill prolongs or multiplies.'* 
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of those who are prepared to seek the Lord ; 
and then the employment of bells in the mourn- 
ful office for the burial of the dead, and in the 
joyful celebration of marriage, so connects them 
with the most melancholy as well as with the 
most merry passages of human life, as to gene- 
rate a feeling towards them quite peculiar, and 
eminently tending to give them an advantage 
in impressing any lesson, which they may be 
called upon to teach us. Our earliest thoughts 
moreover of churchgoing are almost certainly con- 
nected with the remembrance of the bells : when 
we attended the Parish Church with our parents, 
and had no knowledge of the important work 
in which we were engaged, it was the sound 
of the bells which told us that we must be 
ready to go to the house of the Lord; and so 
the sound of the same bells in later years may 
well call up before us thoughts of days of com- 
parative childish innocence, and may lead us to 
pass in review the years which have fled, and 
to consider what account we have to give of 
them, and whether we are now worshipping God 
with a more reasonable and acceptable service 
than we were able to offer to Him then. 

s 3 
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Regarded from these and similar points of 
view, the bells may sometimes preach as good a 
sermon as we can hear. I do not say that in 
practice such a sermon is always preached, or 
rather that the force of it is always understood ; 
because in this, as in all other cases, habit is 
capable of hardening the mind against the most 
softening influences, and it is very easy for a 
man to fall into such a condition of spiritual 
listlessness, that the sound of the Church bells 
is to him nothing different from any other sound ; 
and to many persons the Sunday bells are pro- 
bably the means of calling to mind, not that 
God is to be worshipped and blessings to be 
obtained in His house, but that the weekly 
holiday has come round again, and that it is 
to be a day of idleness, of eating and drinking 
and being merry. However, this is not the 
fault of the bells; the living voice of God's 
minister is in such cases quite as ineffectual ; 
and the barrenness of the sound, when it falls 
upon some ears, does not prevent the same sound 
from being angels' music, when it falls upon 
others which are rightly prepared to listen to it. 

And to take a plainer view of Church bells, 
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this one thing they certainly do, they make it 
inexcusable that persons should be late in 
coming to Church. For half-an-hour probably 
before the commencement of the service, they 
warn the Parish that the hour of worship is 
approaching; as soon as they begin their call, 
every one in the Parish should think of the 
business that is before him ; every thing should 
be so contrived that there may be no hurry at 
the last, no running into Church when the con- 
gregation are confessing their sins, no noise of 
trampling feet when all should be quiet and 
still; if those persons, who have a difficulty in 
making their arrangements so as to be early, 
would begin to think about going to Church 
as soon as the bells begin to ring, would not 
many a late comer be in his place before the 
service has commenced? I suspect that this 
would be so; and if the bells have taught the 
people of the Parish to get themselves ready, 
body and mind both, in good time for the pub- 
lic worship of God, they have done a right good 
work, they have proved themselves to be the 
best Guide to the Parish Church. 
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S. Paul writing to Timothy says, "Preach 
the word ; be instant in season, out of season ; 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffering 
and doctrine. For the time will come when 
they will not endure sound doctrine; but after 
their own lusts shall they heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears."* The meaning 
of the last sentence is, " they will choose teachers 
for themselves, because they will not endure to 
listen to any except those whose teaching grati- 
fies their ears." The phrase "itching ears, 
applied in this sense, has become one of com- 
mon use ; and it expresses that tendency to seek 
in the words of a teacher pleasure rather than 
profit, excitement rather than admonition, amuse- 
ment rather than edification, which is so very 
common, and which interferes so seriously with 
the benefit to be derived from the teaching of 
Christ's Ministers. 

It is curious to observe how Satan finds in 

* 2 Tim. iv. 2, 3. 
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all circumstances in which we can be placed 
opportunity for doing us mischief; poverty is 
made an excuse for dishonesty and stealing, 
riches on the other hand are the cause of for- 
getfulness of God, luxury, sloth, selfishness; 
and so it is with the hearing of sermons ; if a 
preacher be dull in his delivery, somewhat ob- 
scure in his way of expressing himself, or have 
any other defect arising from natural infirmity, 
then it is very easy for Satan to persuade people 
to fix their minds on the defects of the preacher, 
to criticize his style, to depreciate his real ex- 
cellences, and so to neutralize completely all the 
benefit which might have arisen from his teach- 
ing, if carefully weighed and considered ; on the 
other hand, if a preacher have remarkable talent, 
powers of oratory, clearness of style, a happy 
mode of expression, and the like, then it answers 
Satan's purpose very nearly as well to tempt the 
people to fix their minds upon these gifts and 
graces; the only difference is that in this case 
the preacher is admired instead of being criti- 
cized, lauded instead of blamed, made an object 
of worship instead of contempt ; but in both cases 
Christ is overlooked, His voice is not heard, His 
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message is disregarded, and the people are not 
edified. 

I do not deny that there are cases in which 
the people are to be pitied not blamed; I have 
already admitted, when speaking of the sermon,* 
that the failure of sermons may perhaps be some- 
times attributed to the fault of the preacher; 
but I am now speaking of cases in which the 
preacher is not to blame, where there is no 
carelessness concerning the greatness of his work, 
no inconsistency of conduct, no ground for a 
charge of hypocrisy, and in which nevertheless 
the good effect of the sermon is destroyed by the 
people looking to the preacher instead of looking 
to the Lord who sent him. And why do I refer 
to the subject here? why not have said all this 
when speaking of the sermon? Because I wish 
to devote a section especially to the deprecation 
of that practice, which in large towns especially 
is very common, of running after preachers; 
going to hear Mr. This or Mr. That; and this 
lies peculiarly within the limits of the duties of 
a Guide to the Parish Church, just because 
he professes to guide you not to Churches in 

* Page 108. 
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general, but especially to your own Parish 
Church. What do we mean by the Parish 
Church? The whole surface of England is cut 
up into districts which we call parishes, and 
within each of these districts is a Church with 
a clergyman appointed to officiate in the same, 
and therefore each person has a house of prayer 
to which it is his especial duty to resort. I am 
not now taking account of certain cases, in which, 
through the neglect of past generations, the paro- 
chial system has been practically violated, in 
which there are neither Churches nor Clergymen 
to supply the spiritual necessities of persons 
within the district; I deplore these cases ex- 
tremely, and trust that in the course of time 
the efforts now being made to put things upon 
a proper footing, may wipe away such sad blots 
from the face of England; but I am speaking 
of what the parochial system is intended to 
be, and of what it actually is, except in some 
cases in which the population has increased more 
rapidly than the zeal and love of Christians ; and 
taking this general view, I say that each person 
has a Church at which he ought to attend re- 
gularly, and a Clergyman to whom he ought to 
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listen as the Minister appointed by God. Hence, 
as a general rule, the Parish Church is the right 
Church; there may be possible exceptions, and 
each Christian should examine carefully any ex- 
ception which he may think exists in his own 
case, but this I should say, that though to go 
to any Church may be good, yet to go to the 
Parish Church is better, indeed best of all. 

There is a good deal in this view of our duty 
towards the Parish Church opposed to current 
notions concerning Christian liberty, right of 
private judgment, and so forth. Many persons 
think, that religious liberty means the right of 
doing in matters concerning religion exactly as 
they please ; but they would do well to remember, 
that there is a wide difference between the fact 
of being permitted to do a thing by the absence 
of any force preventing us, and the fact of that 
thing being such that it is well for us to do 
it. No one would be more opposed than my- 
self to any law compelling people to go each 
one to his Parish Church, and yet I have no 
doubt as to the duty of going there being in- 
cumbent upon all of us. The fact is, that duty 
is a word not very palateable to the taste of 
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man; liberty, that is, freedom from constraint, 
is a word the sound of which we like much 
better; but, as it was said by the great Duke 
of Wellington that the liberty of an English- 
man consisted in doing what the laws allowed 
him to do, so it may perhaps be said that in 
religious matters a submission to the rules and 
wishes of the Church to which we belong is the 
right measure of our Christian freedom. 

I would suggest moreover to the reader, that 
there are very good reasons to be given, why, 
independently of all considerations of duty, the 
service in the Parish Church is likely to be 
more profitable to him than it would be in any 
other Church. Everything depends in public 
worship upon the mind of the worshipper being 
undistracted by other thoughts; and since we 
are always liable to be affected by outward 
circumstances, the less there is about us of 
a strange or exciting character, so much the 
better; now in our own Parish Church every- 
thing is familiar, there is nothing new to look 
at, we have our own seats, the same neighbours, 
the same collection of psalms and hymns, the 
same ways and customs to which we have been 

T 
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habituated for years, and therefore there is 
nothing to divert the mind from the great work 
in hand, but much to produce the opposite 
effect; then also there is a feeling of home (so 
to speak) connected with this Church, which does 
not belong to others, perhaps we were baptized 
at its font, or our father and mother are sleep- 
ing among the graves outside, or it was the 
scene of our first communion, or it has witnessed 
many vows and good resolutions made in it of 
serving God, or in twenty different ways it 
connects itself with our past history, or our 
spiritual conflicts, or our religious experience; 
and all this is an aid to devotion of which much 
use may be made by the wise. Still further, 
I would suggest, that as far as that part of the 
service is concerned, in which the power or the 
weakness of the Minister is more especially 
shewn, I mean the sermon, great advantage is 
gained by a person earnestly bent upon his 
soul's profit from a regular attendance at his 
own Parish Church. For habit will overcome 
all peculiarities ; infirmities which might be 
noticed by strangers will be hardly observed 
by those accustomed to them; a brilliancy, on 
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the other hand, which might be fatal to the 
profit of a stranger "having itching ears", may 
be no injury to those who have not chosen 
the teacher for themselves. In fact the benefit 
of sermons is chiefly to be found when they 
are regarded as a continued system of Chris- 
tian doctrine ; and it is clear therefore that ser- 
mons will by God's blessing be more likely to 
produce real fruit in good works and holiness 
of life, when they are received into a quiet 
mind from one whose character we know and 
to whose style we are accustomed, than when 
we leave the means of instruction by God's pro- 
vidence appointed for us, and run to and fro 
to hear this preacher and that. 

And so much, reader, concerning "itching 
ears." 
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In the preceding section I have spoken of the 
great advantage and the duty of worshipping 
in the Parish Church, as distinguished from all 
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other churches which may happen to be within 
our reach. But besides those paths which lead 
to strange churches, there are others leading to 
places of public worship which are not churches, 
and concerning these paths I intend to say a few 
words. It might seem that according to the 
principles laid down in this book I have nothing 
to do with such paths as these, because I have 
ever professed to write for those, who, whether 
earnestly or not, do nevertheless attend the 
public worship of the Church; but it will be 
found, that without abandoning these principles 
something may be said of a useful practical 
nature to those who go to the Parish Church, 
concerning those bye-paths which lead off the 
highroad to the various houses of dissenting 
worship. 

Let the reader understand therefore, tbat 
whatever is said here is said with the intention 
of producing a practical effect upon his conduct 
as a worshipper in the Parish Church. I shall 
speak nothing of a severe kind, either of Roma- 
nists, or Baptists, or ^Independents, or of any 
other class of Christians; there may be occa- 
sions upon which it may be necessary to enter 
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into controversy with each or all of these classes, 
but this is not one of those occasions ; indeed 
the last place in the world, in which the dust 
and smoke of controversy should be found, is 
the Parish Church; and the last person to en- 
courage the spirit of controversy should be he, 
who endeavours to act as a guide to his brethren 
on their way thither. 

But the fact that there are amongst us divi- 
sions concerning religious matters, and a large 
number of paths such as those which I have 
described at the head of this section, must have 
some effect upon the mind of the worshipper in 
the Parish Church; and what I desire to do is 
to give a few hints as to what this effect ought 
to be. 

In the first place, I think that the existence 
of dissent should lead the worshipper in the 
Parish Church to study the beauty and excel- 
lence of the service of the English Church. He 
ought to be able to give a reason, both to 
others, if asked, and to his own judgment, why 
he continues in the old paths; it is hardly 
enough that he continues in those paths merely 
because they are old, for this reason might be 

t 3 
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used for justifying a lazy acquiescence in every 
kind of abuse ; he ought to have a growing con- 
viction of the superior advantages of the Church 
service beyond those belonging to any form of 
dissenting worship, of the blessing of a liturgy- 
breathing at once the spirit of Scripture and 
of the primitive Church ; he ought to have also 
a conviction that the Church of England is a 
true branch of Christ's holy Catholic Church, 
and a feeling of assurance that the Church of 
England is in the right and the Church of 
Rome in the wrong. All this applies of course 
the more strongly, in proportion as a man has 
more opportunities of study and better educa- 
tion ; but every worshipper in the Parish Church, 
however humble he may be, if he be but earnest 
in his worship, may so study his position as a 
member of the Church of England, as to satisfy 
himself of the duty and the privilege of worship- 
ping in her communion rather than in any other, 
either " on the hill" or " in the valley ." 

And be it observed, that it is possible for a 
Christian to hold very strong views concerning 
the privileges which he himself by God's grace 
enjoys, without having the slightest desire to 
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judge his neighbour, or the smallest amount of 
uncharitable feeling towards him. I may say 
that I would not for worlds desert my position 
as a member of the Church, and may shrink 
from the notion of attending a schismatical wor- 
ship as I should shrink from any other conduct 
which I consider to be wrong; and yet I may 
pronounce no opinion upon the conduct of those 
who act differently; of course I am bound to 
consider it mistaken conduct, the very fact of 
my avoiding it myself proves as much as this; 
but I may very well avoid all attempt, and even 
all wish, to pass a judgment upon conduct, for 
the full estimation of which I have not the 
necessary information, and which God who seeth 
the heart can alone judge aright. In fact, if 
the Church of England occupies the ground 
which she professes to occupy, it is impossible 
to belong to her communion and to think lightly 
of the privilege ; nor do I perceive how a member 
of another communion can respect the worshipper 
in the Parish Church, if he be ignorant or in- 
different concerning the nature of the ground 
upon which he stands. 

One principal thing, which the worshipper in 
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the Parish Church ought to remember, is, that 
the estimation in which the Church of England 
will practically be held depends very much upon 
the manner in which her services are performed, 
and that the proper performance of them de- 
pends upon the laity almost as much as upon 
the clergy. However certain it may be that 
the descent of the Church of England from the 
Church of the Apostles is pure and undeniable, 
however sure the validity of her orders, however 
unreasonable may be the scoffs of Romanists on 
the one hand and of Protestant dissenters on 
the other, still practically she will or will not 
be influential in the country, and will or will 
not command respect, according to the manner 
in which her principles are exhibited in action, 
according to the way in which the Prayer-book 
is interpreted by the worship of the Parish 
Church. It is very easy to throw the blame of 
all evils which happen to the Church of Eng- 
land upon the clergy, to talk of their neglect 
and the like, and I have not the smallest wish 
to exonerate them from blame ; but as I am now 
writing for laity and not for clergy, I would 
beg my lay brethren to consider that they too 
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have very much of the welfare of the Church 
in their keeping, and that however great a mis- 
fortune carelessness on the part of the clergy 
may be, it is increased tenfold when the laity 
follow the example. Let us then look for a 
moment upon that portion of a layman's duty 
which the subject of this book brings before us, 
the mode of conducting the worship in the Parish 
Church, and its relation to the dissenters round 
about. The great end is, that the worship should 
be such as to command the respect of those 
who have unfortunately seceded, to entice them 
back, if possible, by persuading them that they 
have gone the wrong way, to let the light of 
the Church so shine that men may see her ex- 
cellence and glorify God: now in whose power 
docs this lie? partly in that of the clergyman 
no doubt, — perhaps chiefly with him, I do not 
wish to make light of his responsibility, — but 
certainly not wholly ; for instance, if the clergy- 
man is allowed to read through the service with- 
out an amen or a response or a verse of a 
psalm being heard from any one except the 
clerk, and if the service consequently, instead 
of being common prayer and expressing the 
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warm feelings of Christians, is apparently a so- 
liloquy by the minister and as cold as the pave- 
ment of the Church, — whose fault is this ? or if 
the music be left to Sunday-school children or 
a few paid musicians, — whose fault is this ? or if 
the Church present to the eyes of angels, not the 
spectacle of penitents and worshippers meekly 
kneeling on their knees, but that of easy-going 
sinners lounging in pew- corners, — whose fault is 
this? or if the dress of the younger attendants 
at the Parish Church be fitter for a fair or a 
dance than for the house of God, — whose fault 
is this? or if the chief service of the Church, 
the solemn commemoration of the Lord's death, 
be generally and scandalously neglected, — whose 
fault, I ask, is this? 

Observe, I am not now speaking of these 
things so much as evils in themselves, evils to 
the attendants at the Parish Church, but as evils 
with reference to the light in which the Church 
of England will be viewed by those without. 
Careless, irreverent, ungodly behaviour on the 
part of those who go to Church is the best 
encouragement possible to those who dissent 
from the Church; of course it may be said, 
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that the wisest conduct of those who find fault 
with the practice of the Church is not to absent 
themselves, but to go and set things right by 
their own better example : this is very true, and 
I wish that all those who complain of the Church 
would rather try to mend her than to pull her 
down ; nevertheless, taking things as we find 
them, we are bound as Churchmen to admit, 
that any indecency in the worship of the Parish 
Church will always afford, whether right or 
wrong, a handle to those who have set up 
another worship for themselves. 

And I think that the prevalence of dissent 
may well have this beneficial effect at least upon 
the minds of worshippers in the Parish Church : 
they may properly be moved with a godly jealousy, 
and determine that so far as lies in their power, 
the worship of God in the Church shall be hearty 
and decent and comely. There will always be a 
kind of life thrown into the various forms of 
dissent ; by the very fact that they are forms of 
dissent, and there is always a corresponding 
danger to the Church, lest she should be lost 
in the spirit of routine, lest her forms should 
become formal, lest she should be not only ven- 
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erable in antiquity, but should also suffer from 
the coldness and stiffness of age. I wish to call 
the attention of worshippers in the Parish Church 
to the danger, and beg of them to take means 
to avoid it. 

One other point I wish to bring before the 
reader. It may be imagined by some persons, 
that a very careful upholding of the principles 
of the Church involves want of charity towards 
those who dissent; I have already said, that 
for my own part I can hardly imagine how any 
one can hope for the respect of those who differ 
from him, if he is himself manifestly careless 
about his principles; but in addition to this I 
wish now to say, that if any person thinks that 
dissent from the Church is not a trifling matter 
but a very serious one, and that his brethren 
by dissent are depriving themselves .of great 
privileges which they might enjoy, then it is 
the most charitable thing towards them, to shew 
the high estimate he entertains of his privileges, 
and to prove by his conduct how anxious he 
is not to enjoy his privileges alone. As I have 
expressed my views upon this matter somewhat 
fully on another occasion, I hope the reader will 
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pardon me if I complete this section by quot- 
ing my own words.* 

"And as I am thus brought upon the ques- 
tion of the relation in which a consistent member 
of the Church finds himself to those who sepa- 
rate themselves from her communion, I will 
explain in a few words how (as I imagine) a 
person may act up to such principles as those 
which I have endeavoured to explain, without 
any narrow views of God's dealings or any 
feeling which can be fairly described as bigotry. 

" Now with regard to Protestant dissenters, we 
are not called upon to pass judgment as to the 
degree of blame to be attached to the founder 
of any particular sect, or to the present members 
of it : our chief work is so to comport ourselves, 
as to establish a strong practical argument that 
the Church of England may be the Mother of 
Saints; and if we believe that as members of 
that Church we have benefits and blessings which 
our brethren by their separation have lost, then 
we are bound for their sokes to make those 

* Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in November, 1853. Serm. in. " The Young 
Man as a Churchman." 

U 
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benefits and blessings appear, not to disguise 
principles which we believe to be valuable, not 
to hide the treasure which God has given us, 
but to proselytize in that manner which Christ 
Himself sanctioned, namely by making our light 
to shine so that men seeing our good works may 
be led to glorify God. And if the existence of 
religious schism be to us matter both of grief 
and difficulty, we may probably find much help 
in looking back to the schism of the old Jewish 
Church: here we have a most palpable case of 
schism and of false doctrine and heresy too, ten 
tribes out of twelve breaking loose from the 
Church of their fathers, setting up a strange 
worship in the place of the worship of God's 
Temple; no schism can be well imagined more 
deep and more deadly than this; and yet I 
would have you observe that God was present 
with His people all the while, not in the king- 
dom of Judah only but in that of Israel as well ; 
nay, strange as it may seem to us with our little 
theories, the rending of the kingdom is described 
as being fundamentally God's own work ; " thus 
saith the Lord, the God of Israel," — these are 
the words of Ahijah to Jeroboam, — " Behold, 
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I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of 
Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee;" so 
then it was " the Lord's doing," though it may 
be "marvellous in our eyes." And it is in 
perfect harmony with this, that God never gave 
up His sovereignty over the schismatical king- 
dom; He sent them prophets and very eminent 
prophets too, Elijah and Elisha for instances, 
and He ever acted towards Israel as though 
the people despite their rebellion were still His. 
Remembering this may we not • believe, that 
though our Israel be divided yet God is still 
the God of it all? without countenancing any 
errors either in doctrine or in practice, may 
we not believe, that if we could look from a 
higher point of view than that which our earthly 
standingplace allows, we might see the hand of 
God where now we fancy that all is confusion ? 
nay, might we not perhaps say without irre- 
verence, that God Himself hath rent Christendom, 
that God Himself hath rent the Church of this 
country? And does not this same history give 
us valuable teaching as to our practical conduct ? 
for the duty of the pious Jew was clearly this, 
to make the privileges of the Temple worship 
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to appear, not to drop down to the practice of 
the kingdom of Israel for fear of giving offense, 
but to act oat his own principles so as to make 
them lovely in the eyes of his brethren who 
had eschewed them ; in feet the honour of God 
was never so much in the keeping of the Jew, 
he had never so large a treasure deposited with 
him for the good of his brethren, as after the 
ten tribes had thrown up their orthodoxy and 
established a new system for themselves. What 
better illustration can we have of the manner 
in which we should act, if we believe that our 
brethren in going from us have left behind them 
a great spiritual blessing, which we by God's 
mercy have retained? 

"With regard to such as profess themselves 
members of the Church of Rome the same prin- 
ciples apply. It is only charity to persons whom 
we believe not to possess the same light as our- 
selves, to make our light to shine; if we would 
prevent defection to Rome, it must be done by 
shewing practically that the Church of England 
is equal to the supply of a Christian's wants, by 
not only abstaining from vulgar abuse of what 
our brethren hold sacred, — a process which may 
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make them angry, or may make them infidels, 
and which is not likely to produce and certainly 
does not deserve any better fruit, — but by bring- 
ing out of our own treasure-houses the stores of 
Catholic truth ; in short the conduct of the mem- 
bers of the Church must be a positive light and 
guide to Romanists, not a mere negation of Ro- 
manism. I do not say that we can altogether 
counteract the influences which lead men and 
women to the worship of the Church of Rome, 
but certainly by no other than this practical 
method can we hope to make the Church of 
England supplant the other, in the affections 
of those who are tempted to wander elsewhere 
for the supply of their spiritual needs." 



And now I must bring this little book to an 
end, and bid the reader farewell. "We have 
taken sweet counsel together and walked in the 
house of God as friends," I trust not without 
profit. I can hardly hope to have given the 
attendant at the Parish Church all the expla* 
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nations and advice which he may desire, but 
at least I have endeavoured to help him, and 
I am sure that he will give me credit for good 
will and sincerity. Let me say this in parting, 
that it is not the private and spiritual benefit 
of the worshipper alone which results from a 
due study of the principles and intended prac- 
tice of the Church of England; if the Church 
of England be what she professes to be, the 
interests of the whole nation are very much 
bound up with her welfare, and every one who 
contributes to the great work of making her 
services such as they should be, and herself 
loved by her children and respected by those 
who have deserted her, is contributing to the 
spiritual welfare of the whole body of his 
brethren, and it may be to their temporal wel- 
fare too. 

If the signs of the times may be trusted, a 
few years will witness considerable changes in 
the details of the services of the Church ; a few 
years will also, as we trust, witness a large 
increase of that spirit of zeal and activity and 
determination to redeem past neglect and to 
preach the Gospel to the poor, for the revival 
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of which we cannot be too thankful to Almighty 
God; but whatever may be in the future, the 
present duty of each member of the English 
Church is clear, namely, to hold fast such things 
as he has, to make the best of his privileges, 
and to adorn his profession. And the more 
earnestly each member, however humble and 
individually insignificant, devotes himself to the 
performance of this duty, the greater will be 
the hope of God's increased grace and blessing 
to the Church at large. 

Header! the aim, and (if I do not deceive 
myself) the spirit, of the book which you have 
now perused are expressed in the following 
Psalm, which we will repeat together in parting. 
I am certain that it would be a blessed thing 
for England, if by any means the feeling which 
pervades it could be infused, more completely 
than it is now, into the hearts of all her 
children. 

" I was glad when they said unto me, We will 
go into the house of the Lord. Our feet shall 
stand in thy gates, O Jerusalem. Jerusalem is 
built as a city that is at unity in itself. For 
thither the tribes go up, even the tribes of the 
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Lord, to testify unto Israel, to give thanks unto 
the name of the Lord. For there is the seat of 
judgment, even the seat of the house of David. 
O pray for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall 
prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy 
walls, and plenteousness within thy palaces. For 
my brethren and companions' sake, I will wish 
thee prosperity. Yea, because of the house of 
the Lord our God, I will seek to do thee good/' 



THE END. 
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